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Vegetable Canners Should Share Profits. 





The coming season should prove more 
profitable for growers: of corn for can- 
ning factories, provided weather condi- 


tions are propitious. The market for 
canned corn is certainly in a more 
healthy position than for some time 


past, with stocks in wholesalers’ hands 
down to moderate proportions, the de- 
mand good and inquiry already appar- 
ent for the pack of 1903, to be delivered 
later, 

As noted in these columns through- 
out the growing season, the vegetable 
crop intended for canning purposes 
proved a decidedly shorter in the 
Summer and autumn of 1902, this being 
true of both corn and tomatoes. Prices 
te growers were quite irregular, and 
outside of iron-clad contracts averaged 
considerably higher. As noted recently, 


one 


farmers in the important sweet corn 
growing sections of Maine will get a 


higher price next year than for a long 
time past, due partly to the general 
trade situation, and partly to the deter- 
mination of producers to stand together 
and reasonable advance. 

last year than 
according to 
American Grocer, which has just 
published its annual summary. This 
places the total corn pack in the United 
States and Canada at 4,191,087 
two dozen tins each, against 
cases in 1901. Going back to the record 
year, 1900, it is noted that the total pack 
was 6, 485,624 cases. The 1902 pack falls 


secure a 
Less corn canned 
in any 
the 


was 


season since 1897, 


cases, 


f 7 TOF 
0,Uli, 400 


below the annual average of the pre- 
ceding three years nearly 20%. The 


shortage in the pack was due to unfa- 
vorable weather conditions in the east, 


and would have been even more pro- 
nounced but for the fact that some of 
the shrinkage in Maine and New York 


Was made up by liberal output in Ohio 
and the west. 

A standard grade of corn seld in New 
York city during the early part of the 
yeur at 65 to 75 cents per dozen 
and advanced to $1.05 to $1.10 Dy the 


cans, 


close of the year, and that practically 
represents the present market price. 
The American Grocer says some con- 
tracts have been made for 1902 delivery 
in New York state at 65 cents, but that 
the general price is 70 cents. 

We print below a form of contract 
used last season in Delaware by some 
canners. On the face it looks well and 
reads smoothly, but what alternative 
has the grower if the price, for some 


unexpected cause, goes up $2 or $3 per 
ton, or even more? Why should not the 
grower put in a clause and protect his 
interests in case of such an.emergency? 
If there is an advance much the 
contract price, the grower as well as 
the canner ought to share in it. 


above 


TOMATO CONTRACT, 


This agreement, made this, the —— 
day of - i902, between John Doe of 
— county, Del, and Richard Roe of 


——, in the same state, witnesseth that 
the party of the first part agrees, in 
consideration of $1 to him paid by the 
said Richard Roe, to set out in tomato 
plants —— acres of ground, for the 
special use of the said Richard Roe, 
He further agrees to use all due dili- 


gence in the cultivation of said plants 
necessary for procuring a full crop of 
tomatoes, said fruit, raised and grown 
on said acres aforementioned, to be 
delivered at the canning house of Rich- 
ard Roe, in ——, Del, and it is expressly 
understood and agreed by the said par- 
ty of the first part that he will not 
grow, or cause to be grown, tomatoes 
for any other party or parties than the 
said Richard Roe, and on failure to 
perform the condition of said contract 





as above, he shall forfeit the sum of 
$50 per acre of contract and the said 
Richard Roe agrees to pay for the 


same at the rate of $7 per ton, on the 
day of December, ——, or cash by 
allowing 6%. Provided said fruit be ful- 
ly ripe, sound and in good condition for 
preserving in cans for standard goods. 

And it is further agreed that the said 
Richard Roe shall have the right to 
survey or cause to be surveyed the plot 
of ground which the party of the first 
part has contracted to set out in tomato 
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plants, in order to determine the true 
amount of acreage, and should it be de- 
termined that the party of the first part 
has more acreage than he contracted 
to set out, then the said Richard Roe 
shall have the right to refuse to ac- 
cept any of the tomatoes grown on said 
land. And it is further understood and 
agreed that should there be any strike, 
fire or other unavoidable delay beyond 
the control of the said Richard Roe, 
this contract shall terminate during the 


time the above reasons or conditions 
exist. Tomatoes will not be received 


later than 6 p m on each day of the 
week, excepting Saturdays, and not 
later than 10 a m on Saturdays, and 
the said Richard Roe, by notifying the 
party of the first part, shall not re- 
ceive any tomatoes on Saturdays, if the 
said Richard Roe so determine, 

RICHARD ROE, 

JOHN DOE. 

__— — 


Sweet Corn Growers Organizing. 


(Seal) 
(Seal) 


RALPH E. GOULD, GENERAL SECRETARY. 
The sweet corn situation remains 
about the same in Maine. The work 


of completing the organization proceeds 


slowly, because the average farmer 
likes to put off those things that are 
not pressing. Norway union was or- 
ganized last week with 54 members and 
a long list of associate members who 
agree to abide by the union price. Al- 
vin Brown of Norway is secretary. 


and Hon J. A. Roberts, a member of 
the general executive committee. 

The packers are beginning to feel the 
advance. This is the season when con- 
tracts are made for the sale of the 
product for 1903. They are being un- 
derbid by Vermont packers, who are 
expecting to get their corn in most 
sections for less than half the prices 
paid in Maine. This means one of 
two things, if allowed to continue, 
either a cut down or a shut down, 

To remedy this we propose to see 
that Vermont is organizing so that her 
corn growers have a part in the 
general prosperity. Any sweet corn 
grower in Vermont ‘who is interested 
in seeing the price for corn in his state 
advanced, can get the necessary blanks 
and information by applying to me at 
Lisbon Falls, Me. 


may 
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Our Veterinary Adviser 


Sweeny—G. J. F., Illinois, has a mule 
that is sweenied. Mix four drams can- 
tharides with three ounces lard, rub on 
a little with the fingers every second 
and continue it for several 
if needed. 


week 
months 
Spavin—D, R., Wisconsin, has a horse 
that is lame in one hind leg; there is 
no swelling and no part of the leg is 
to the touch. He is lamest going 
up or down hill, From the above symp- 
tims I would consider it a case of bone 
spavin. Mix two drams cantharides 
and one dram biniodide of mercury 
with two ounces lard, blister the hock 
joint every third week until three blis- 
ters have been applied. Give two or 
three months’ rest after blistering, 


sore 


Scratches—Subscriber, New York, 
has a horse that is affected with 
scratches. Poultice the heels with lin- 
seed meal made up with hot water. 


Change twice a day and continue it for 
a week, then mix one ounce each of 
sulphate of zine and acetate of lead 
with one quart of soft water, shake 
up and apply a little twice a day. See 
that the draft from under. part of 
the stable door does not blow on his 
legs, as this is a common cause of 
scratches. 

Alfalfa on Soils Containing No Lime 
—A series of experiments were under- 
taken in France to determine whether 
or not alfalfa would flourish on soils 
containing no lime. The results of 
these tests indicate that the drganisms 
which produce tubercles on the roots 
ot alfalfa are present in the _ soils, 
whether they contain lime or not. How- 
ever, their action was made more vig- 
orous by the addition of lime. The in- 
oculation of soils with alfalfa bacteria 
resulted not only in a larger crop of 
alfalfa, but also in red clover. 
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q Writers most 
B prominent in their 
» respective spheres 
are contributing 
real Good House- 
keeping matter, 
covering not only 
the homely details 
of everyday work, 
but also ina bright 
and readable way 
the principles un- 
derlying all vital 
questions affect- 
ing the home life 
in its broadest 
sense. $1 @ year. 
















9 A“bomey” mag- 
acine—original, 
bright and full of 
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ousekeeping. It 
has a distinct fia- 
yor which fasci- 
nates and yet helps 
every member of 
the family—fath- 
er, mother, dauch- 
ter, son. Its growth 
is phenomenal yet 
‘stable—125,000 
every month. At 
Icast 150 pares— 
finely illustrated, 
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TWO SPLENDID 


Knowing that the readers of this journal will not only be interested 
in, but be greatly benefited by, Goop Housrkrrrina, we have conc! 
arrangements with its publishers whereby our readers can secure it in 
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connection with our journal on the following remarkably liberal terms : 







OFFER A—For $1.50 we will send our Art Calendar and our 
journal and Good Housekeeping, both one year, either new or renewal, 





thus giving $2 in value for $1.50. No premium is given with Good 
Housekeeping under this offer. 

OFFER B—For $1.60 we wil! send both papers as noted in Offer A, 
and in addition include the Good Housekeeping Year Book as below 


described. 


Good Housekeeping Year Book and Art Calendar 
A Valuable Book for Everyday Reference 


THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING YEAR BOOK voted 
entirely to such subjects as are of particular interest to women, 
both from a housekeeping and a social standpoint. Ite features 
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Women's Exchanges and Schools of Domestic Science in 
the United States and Canada. 

Books Upon Cookery and Domestic Science. 

Leading Schools of Musie and Art. 

lraining Schools for Nurses. 

Cards, Invitations, Stationery, ete. 

Women's Clubs, General Federation 

National Household Economic Association 























Patriotic Women's Socicties. ts 3 
Home Economies. J : SoS, R 
The art features will delight everyone—voung or l. of either ‘S| bert 
sex. The twelve pages, devoted, one each. to the color pictures , “'C 
for the months of the year, are reproductions from the pen and \ \ i 
brush of Miss Harriet L. Kaucher, a young artist of growing fame. 


‘Two of the children are shown herewith. 


A Sample Copy of Good Housekeeping will be sent free if 





desired for examination. 
Remit by money order, check, draft or registered letter. 
Address orders to either -of our oflices, but to avoid delay send to the 







one nearest to you. 
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merican Agriculturist 
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“Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Empioyment of Man.”—Washingtoa. 


Volume 713 


Redeemed a Wornout Farm. 
FRANK M. TERRY, MARYLAND, 





December 1, 1900, found me upon a poor, run- 
down Maryland farm five miles from Washing- 
ton, D C. The farm contained 100 acres, only 
86 acres of which I could plow, including the 
orchard. I moved On this farm with 30 cows, 
five horses and corn fodder enough to carry me 
through the winter. To carry and maintain 
so much stock on 36 acres of plow land, with a 
pasture almost worthless, grown up to small 
wood, was a problem that my arithmatic could 
not solve. Seemingly it was unsurmountable. 
1 had often read of great results derived from 
intensive farming but in this I could see no 
hope. 

My measure of success lay wholly in 
amount of fertilizer I could prodvce from my 
small dairy and five horses. I put my life’s best 
effort in the creation of all the manure possible 
to be produced up to seed time. The buildings 
were small but good. There was no room for 
tools except in sun and storm; the fences would 
disgrace and put to shame any New York 
farmer. Two miles of new fence had to be 
built and rebuilt, a new milk house, an addi- 
tion to cow barn with its feed cutter and steam 
power rooms constructed. Spring was wet and 
cold and progress was slow. After oat sowing 
there was little rain and the crop was an abso- 
lute failure. The work of planting corn be- 
gan. The manure pile was very large and well 
kept. The manure was rich in grain feeds. 
Close to 175 two-horse loads were scattered. 

i b plowing with the vegetable matter 
completely exhausted. There were even no 
weeds to plow under, no grass, no clover. In 
some chicken grass, that lives with- 
out and a few running berry vines 
constituted all the fertility the soil contained. 
I had a couple good strong Maryland boys at 


gan 


spots 


roots, 


the’ 
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into corn for the silo. The corn fodder stood 
10 to 16 feet high. More cow feed was grown on 
that 11% acres than on all the rest of the farm. 
July 4 found 12 acres of corn on the unma- 














SPLENDID BROWN SWISS COW. 


nured land standing 6 inches to 10 inches 
high. It looked sick. It was struggling 
agaist fate, actually starving; it could get all 
the air and sun needed, but not a thing to eat. 
Here we see that a plant as well as an animal, 
will starve to death, and naturally follows our 
desire to prevent this. 

The orchard on the farm was starving; the 
arms of the trees look withered, decay brooded 
over it like a nightmare; the poor apples would 
not make even good cider. This picture I pre- 
sent to American Agriculturist as actual condi- 
tions. Out of it you may follow me through ex- 
periments achieved on poor, worn-out southern 
soil, that will dazzle the eyes of the enthusiast. 
It is no idle dream, it is no fancy picture, but 
based on actual results; out of it come 
achievements both grand and beautiful, about 
which I will write later. 
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Swiss Cattle for Milk and Beef. 





The Brown Swiss breed is usually classed as 
a general purpose breed. It is considered a 
dairy breed by most people and is becoming 
more popular each year, as they are better 
known. They are large with roomy frames and 
by their admirers are considered first-class 
eattle for any part of the country. I. S. 
Long of Lebanon county, Pa, is very enthusi- 
astic about them. He has a herd of high grade 
Swiss cows and keeps a registered bull. They 
give a large quantity of very rich milk. The 
morning milking from four cows in Mr Long’s 
dairy, weighed recently was as follows: 15, 18, 
20, 16% pounds. This indicates an average 
daily production of about 30, 36, 40 and 37 with- 
out any short feed. The cows were not at their 
best as the pastures were somewhat short and 
the cold spell during that month tended to 
check the flow of milk. Taking this, however, 
as an average these cows produced from 9000 
to 12,000 pounds of milk per year and two of 
the cows were heifers with their first calves. 
As a rule the cows are dry only three weeks 
during the year and some of them do not go 
dry at all. It certainly speaks well for the 
milking qualities of the Brown Swiss. Mr Long 
started his herd with two valuable cows which 
were crosses between Jerseys and Ayrshires. 
They were notably good milkers, which ac- 
counts-largely for the milking qualities of his 
present stock. 

Not only does this herd produce good milk- 
ers, but the cattle destined for the butcher take 
on flesh rapidly and produce a splendid quality 
of beef which sells in the New York market as 
quickly and for as high a price as that of any 
other breed. The cattle are finished for mar- 
ket on less feed and much more quickly than 
the ordinary beef breeds. Mr Long likes them 
better for beef than Shorthorns, Angus or Here- 
fords. His present herd is a fine lot and seem 

well adapted to the condi- 





work for the season, with orders to broadcast 
the manure as light and 

even as was possible by r 

hand, upon the _ plowed } 

ground. Nearly 200 loads | 

were spread upon 11% 

acres. It was spread in 

lumps and chunks, just 


about as men will spread 
manure who have no par- 
ticular interest in the re- 
sults to follow. 

Life is full of dissap- 
pointments, of regrets, 
failures, etc, but poor, ir- 
responsible labor on the 
farm is an obstacle that 
destroys many hopes in 
the arts of the husband- 





man. The effect of that 
manure could be plainly 
seen. What this land 
wanted was to be thor- 
oughly eiled and lots of 
cow manure. There was 
nothing in the soil to 


make corn but that pile of 
manure, 

feeds. It 
ders 
fore 
11% 


rich in 

produced 
nothing 
Most of the 
were drilled 


grain 
won- 
where be- 
grew. 


acres adjoining pasture. 





BROWN SWISS CALVES IN LEBANON VALLEY, PA 


On the farm of J. S. Long, Lebanon county, Pa, whose methods of corn culture, re- 
cently described in American Agriculturist have attracted so much interest on account 
of his large yields, can be found a splendid herd of Brown Swiss cattle. 
liberal feeder and his young animals are always in good form. C 
represented one of Mr Long’s famous corn fields with three of his Swiss calves in an 


In our illustration is 


——py tions in eastern Pennsyl- 
: vania. The beautiful cow 
represented in smaller 
engraving is one of the 
best on Mr Long’s place. 
She is a splendid milker 
and her calves possess all 
of her good character- 
istics. 
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In Congratulating You 
upon the 60th anniversary 
of American Agricultur- 
ist, a paper which has al- 
ways stood at the head of 
its class, permit me to say 
that the American farmer 
is to-day king. The great 
west is a very large factor 
in the development of our 
country, and will continue 
to dominate affairs more 
and more as time goes on. 
Conditions within the last 
few years have materially 
changed for the _ better. 
The boys no longer look 
forward to a life of drudg- 
ery.—[John Farson, Chi- 
cago, Banker. 


Mr Long is a 
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Making Barbed Wire Fence. 


SECOND PRIZE ARTICLE IN OUR FENCE AND 
FENCING CONTEST—-BARBED WIRE THE MOST 
PRACTICAL—HOW TO CONSTRUCT IT—HEL?P- 
FUL SUGGESTIONS——WRITTEN BY T. A. HUF- 
FER, TEXAS. 


Since the adoption of the stock law many 
farmers have come to believe that maintaining 
fences about their fields is entirely unmneces- 
sary. This certainly is a very great mistake, 
as the pasturage from the fields would soon 
pay the first cost of a good fence. Beside this, 
good fences give a sense of security against 
accidentai trespass from outside stock, and a 
constantly fixed limit for one’s own. More and 
more as the stock ranges are appropriated for 
farming the farmer must keep stock. Even in 
the cotton belt he cannot afford to do other- 
wise. 

Barbed wire has come to be the generally 
adopted material for fencing; even in the 
heavily timbered parts of the country replacing 
the board and rail fencing because of its low 
first cost, its durability, the facility with which 
it can be put up, and its immunity from loss 
by fire or flood. 

However, woven wire fencing is much in evi- 
dence, especially for hog fences, and if it could 
be so made that it would conform to the curva- 
ture of the ground without unequal tension, and 
the tendency to sag could be eliminated, it 
would be a very desirable fence. But until 
these defects have been remedied barbed wire 
must be the main reliance for durable and ef- 


‘ficient fencing. 


BUILDING A BARBED WIRE FENCE. 

The corner and brace posts of a wire fence 
are its anchorages, and if a permanently good 
fence is desired these must be large and set 
perfectly solid, so solid one can notice no give 
after the first wire is put on. 

Never build a fence using line posts for the 
corners and boards nailed on for braces, or 
using a rock hung on the corner instead of a 
brace, or any other makeshift device, for any 
and all of these things will be a disappointment, 
constantly calling for repairs. A penny saved 
here is dollars lost further on. 

Set the post 3 or 4 feet in the ground, 
tamp well from bottom to top. No amount of 
tamping at the top can make up for hasty work 
at the bottom. The distance of brace post 
should be 9 feet. Notch the brace post 10 
inches above the ground and end post just be- 
low the line of top wire. Make notches with 
the saw and make brace fit, using a large sea- 
soned brace, not less than 6 inches square. 
Of course a log will do as well but is not so 
easily fitted. Staple a soft No 8 or 10 wire 
around the bottom of end post and around the 
top of brace post and twist them up solid above 
and below the brace. If your line of fence is 
long put in one of these anchorages for each 
40 rods. 

The line posts should be set 20 inches deep 
and in no case more than 1 rod, and for hog 
fence not more than 8 feet apart, and 
tamped to resist lateral pressure. Put them 
in exact line. Every deviation from a straight 
line means, sooner or later, loose wire and a 
poor fence. 

PUTTING ON THE WIRE. 

You are now ready to put on the wire. If 
the end post is on level ground stapie the top 
wire at the hight you want your fence. If in 
a depression place it a little higher and if 
above the general level a little lower than the 
determined hight. Strain the wire up to a high 
keynote, a little lower in warm and higher in 
cold weather, and always determine the tension 
of each wire by the same key. Staple up this 
top wire temporarily, measuring hight on aver- 
age ground, giving it an even curve, the hight 
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a little less on the high point and more at the 
depressions, so that you have the wire on easy 
curves, avoiding altogether the vertical zig- 
zags so commonly seen in fencing. The strain 
is so great at these points that posts will be 
pulled up and wires loosened. If necessary, go 
over the line several times to get the proper 
curves. If depressions are great better put 
extra wire at the bottom. 
GAUGE FOR PUTTING ON WIRES. 

The top wire being stapled up you will need 
a gauge for the other wires, which you can 
make from a piece of studding about 1 foot 
longer than hight of fence, boring an inch 
hole at hight of fence, measuring from under- 
side, in which place a pin permanently. Then 
bore a hole for each wire at distances you have 
chosen, for which have a movable pin to be 
placed in position corresponding to the wire 
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DETAILS IN FENCE CONSTRUCTION. 


In the drawing, a represents the end or an- 
chorage posts, with wire brace ready to twist 
and tighten; b is fence crossing a low place, 
with arched wire support; e is the gauge, and 
d shows the arrangement for placing the sta- 
ples diagonally. 
you are putting up. Bring the gauge down on 
the first wire near a post and hang the wire to 
be stapled on the pin below. This gauges the 
distance and also holds the wire up for stapling. 
It is only necessary to gauge the wire at every 
secend and third post, unless ground is very 
uneven, 

The wire in a fence built after this manner 
three years ago does not yet show any loss of 
tension and I do not expect any loose wire until 
the large seasoned posts at the ends and inter- 
mediate anchorages show serious decay. 

This plan of building a barbed wire fence is 
not a paper plan, but is just such fencing as I 
put up for myself and have to show, and the 
only improvement I would wish to add, with 
present available material, would be two more 
wires, making it 8 inches higher and the 
bottom wires closer together. This would make 
it almost perfect. 

USE SEASONED POSTS. 

Their durability is much greater than the un- 
seasoned. I do not believe that posts ought to 
be put into the ground as soon as made. My 
experience is just the opposite—the longer sea- 
soned the better. I am not claiming anything 
for worm-eaten posts. Take the bark off posts 
when made and avoid worms. Greater dura- 
bility, greater solidity and better alignment 
are the advantages of setting posts in holes 
and tamping well. 

In the near future there will be an urgent 
demand for a good low priced metal post. 
Even now there is inquiry and experimentation 
along this line. MY suggestion would be iron 
tubing set in concrete, either in the holes, or 
in molds before needed. This kind of setting 
would give great stability, and be almost inde- 
structible. By the way, this concreting of 
posts is not new, being suggested years ago by 
the old American Agriculturist. Why has it 
been forgotten? 

QUALITY OF WIRE. 

The higher temper in barbed wire is very 
objectionable. The wire being difficult to han- 
dle, breaks easily and much of it comes to us 
defective. In straining up, as is necessary to 
take out the kinks, it often breaks. It is also 


. « 





more dangerous to stock on account of this 
springiness. Why cannot manufacturers give 
us a soft, tough steel wire? 

.A rod to the pound has been an attractive 
claim of manufacturers and dealers and to 
reach this point, size has been reduced and 
barbs shortened until the efficiency of the wire 
has been much diminished. Stock push against 
these short barbs with impunity. It is more 
dangerous to stock; it cuts like a saw, while 
the long barb though puncturing deeply does 
not lacerate so badly because it gives way, to 
some extent, to lateral pressure. Also, for any- 
thing except hog wire, the barbs are too sharp. 

LONG HEAVY STAPLE NEEDED. 

There is a demand for a long, heavy staple 
that can be driven intq, hard wood, the long 
staple on the market being made of same sized 
wire as the short staple cannot be so used. 

In use, place the staple diagonally across the 
wire so that points enter the wood on different 
lines. They hold better, especially in green 
wood, which is apt to check where staple is 
driven in. 

DEPRESSIONS IN LINE OF FENCE, 

Set posts closes on the sides, and longer posts 
in lowest place,then staple a wire at or near bot- 
tom of side posts, taking into this arch as-many 
posts as possible, and straining up to tops of 
posts in depression, then straining the wire up 
at each side as much as possible. This equal- 
izes the pull, distributing it among more posts. 

SPACING THE WIRES. 

No less than four wires ought to be used in 
any fence, spacing them 10 inches, leaving 
18 inches below the wire. Five wires, 8 
inch spaces, leaving 16 inches under the wire, 
are better, as stock cannot get their heads 
through and cannot push it down or break the 
wires, and calves will not go under. 

For an all purpose fence use eight wires, 
spaced, for 4 feet fence, 9, 8, 7, 6, 5, 4, 3 and 
bottom wire about 4 inches from the ground. 
If bottom wire seems too far from ground I 
throw up a few furrows on each side. I like 
this best anyway; level it with harrow and sow 
with some permanent grass. 

ee eee 
Keeping Farm Accounts. 
A. T. GIAUQUE, NEBRASKA. 

No such important part of the farmer’s work 
is so generally neglected as the _ practice 
keeping accounts. No other line of business 
is so totally neglected as this very important 
matter; in fact no other business would admit 
of the indifference shown toward keeping ac- 
counts as is shown by the great majority of 
farmers. But every man can be, or become, his 
own accountant, after some fashion, be it crude 
or systematic. The thing to do is to go at it 
and keep at it until you get the mastery of some 
method and learn to like the doing of it. If 
you are so untrained and inapt as to feel 
utterly incompetent for the task, possibly you 
may have married a bright wife who would 
find profitable practice, recreation and pleas- 
ure in being taken into your confidence and 
having assigned to her this important work, 
or, perchance, you have a_boy or girl who would 
greatly profit by the training it would afford. 

So many regard accounts as a difficult task 


only to be undertaken by the expert. They say 
they haven’t time when, in reality, if system- 
atically attended to each evening, it would be 

come an easy and pleasant duty. ‘1 len $s so 
comforting to know just where the m« goes 


and from what sources derived. 

I assure my brother farmers that, if not in 
the habit of keeping accounts, you should faith 
fully try it for a year; you will be surprised at 
both the income and the outgo. We often hear 
men say, “I tried keeping expense once and it 
scared me so I quit. I don’t want to know.” 








What kind of business is it that will not bear 
the clear light of a good set of accounts? 

I took the 12th census in a very heavy dis- 
trict, entirely rural and requiring over 300 farm 
schedules to be made up. In all this search 
after truth not over ten had any accounts to 
aid them and the enumerator. Most of those 
found had been kept by the housewife and per- 
tained to the sales of butter, eggs and poultry. 

Many farmers think that, if they have more 
money in their pocket or in the bank, at the 
close of the year than at the beginning, they 
have made money. On the contrary if they 
have less, although it may have been expended 
for stock or betterments, then they have lost 
money and that is all they can tell you. That 
we often lose is painfully true, but whether we 
gain or lose let us be able to find out from 
whence the source. It will save many disagree- 
ments with your neighbors, merchants and 
others, with whom you carry an open account, 
if an individual debit and credit record with 
each is kept, and besides making settlements 
easy and satisfactory it may save many re- 
flections upon their or your honesty. 

There are numerous farm account books of 
various and plans on sale, I believe, 
almost any one of which may aid you in that it 
affords a compact bound volume for your work 
and by the suggestive aid rendered by the 
classified divisions with their appropriate head- 
ings. Having kept accounts during the whole 
term of my farm life, 36 years, I wish to urge 
their advantage. The farm account book 
just filled has lasted me 21 years and has 
proved itself of great convenience and satis- 
faction. 

I have designed and ruled my own expense 
account, which is classified, showing date of 
entry, totals for each class for the month and 
grand total of all expenses. It is faithfully 
kept even to a cent for a postal card. I also 
use a separate book of good size, well bound 
and ruled for double entry, in which. I keep 
individual accounts with the neighbors, hired 
hands, merchants, mechanics and others. Then 
another book of journal form, large and dura- 
ble, I keep for accounts with farm or field 
crops, charging each field with all that is 
done for it and crediting it by all it returns, 
then striking a balance at the close of the crop 
season, 

Never having found it practicable to weigh 
or measure feed daily given to the cows, pigs 
or other stock I have never attempted to sepa- 
rate account with each class of stock. The in- 


scopes 


ventory of stock which I take each year helps _ 


to a general result. I keep an account for the 
sale of hogs, horses or any other animals, each 
in its own appropriate place. These accounts 
show number sold, weight, price, amount re- 
ceived and to whom sold. 


HOG ACCOUNT, ITEMIZED, 


No. Price 
head No. per 








Date To whom sold Amt 
1900 sold Ibs l00lbs reed 
June 23...Sears & Brohman....... 4 1,245 $4.60 $57.27 
Aug 27...G.J.Campbell, 40 lbs off.10 2,127 4.60 97.80 

Aug 27...Charley Brown, cripple, 
2 5 eee 1 270 4.60 11.50 
TOUR cacevecckaiesivescs 15 3,642 $166.57 

OATS ACCOUNT. ITEMIZED, 
Price No, 

Date To whom sold pr bu bu Amt 
1900 cts sold recd 
Sept 4....Frank Sears............. 15% 63 2-3 $9.90 
“ Bept &..c. Prank Bers. .cccccsecas 16 66 1-3 10.0 
Sept 13...Hord & Miller........... 16 63% 10.15 
CE Faccee ao, 2 2: See 17 18712 31.85 
Oct 28.... Hord & Wells........... 18 91 16.35 
Nov 3-1l.Hord & Wells........... 18 35614 64 10 
Dec 23....G. B. Samuelson & Co.20 1,002%4 200.50 
MOE deeb cacisicsssacerssreess 1,831 $343.45 


All these separate accounts have their own 
page, and show by a glance at a single line, the 
entire transactions in each class for the whole 
year. Wheat, oats, corn and other grains are 
sold and kept in similar manner. I always close 
the year by making these consolidations, also 
by a summary of expenses and receipts ac- 


FIELD AND PASTURE 


counts after a form of my own devising. - 
addition to these I keep a dairy record of 
events, what we did, where we went and re- 
flections upon the various things occurring or 
brought to notice, more or less full as may seem 


requisite. I also keep a weather record from 
daily readings of meteorological instruments 
and transmit the same to the weather bureau 
at stated periods. Sample pages of the oats 
and hog accounts are submitted with the hope 
that they will be self explanatory. 

Hen Manure and Coal Ashes as a Fertilizer. 


Oo. G, VANDERHOOF, INDIANA, 


There seems to be a great prejudice in the 
use of coal ashes as a fertilizer. Coal ashes 
may not be considered a good thing to be 
put into the ground, but where piles of coal 
ashes have been exposed to the weather for 
years and then removed and the ground cul- 
tivated, such spots can be noticed in the 
growing crops. Whether this is on account 
of the shading of the soil is hard to say. I 
have found that when incorporated with a 
heavy clay soil coal ashes h@ve a tendency to 
neutralize the compactness of these soils. 

I have been a poultry raiser for a number 
of years and have been very careful in saving 
the hen manure on dropping boards, and in 
the scratching pens. In each pen scratching 
material is kept and all the ashes from a 
furnace, a grate and cook stove are put into 
these pens. At intervals it is taken out and 
put into a manure pen, or spread on the 
ground which is to be cultivated. The cin- 
ders, slag, etc, that are usually found in the 
ashes seem to be pulverized by the constant 
scratching of the chickens. 

Good evidence of the use of this fertilizer 
is shown on my residence lot. Five years 
ago the lot was almost barren of vegetation, 
being a heavy white clay soil. Now, after 
the use of the fertilizers named, the ground has 
become so rich that I grow tomato vines 7 
and 8 feet long with an abundance of large 
fruit. So it is with all classes of vegetation. 
The fruit and lawn trees have heavier growth 
in the five years than the neighbors’ trees in 
ten and 15 years. It takes but little time to 
do such work around the henhouse and it is 
found to be very profitable. 

The Care of Bees During Winter. 


F. G. HERMAN, NEW JERSEY. 








During winter bees need very little care, if 
they have a sufficient supply of food and a 
warmly packed hive. The colony, if strong 
enough, is quite sure to winter. Only one thing 
more is needful to their welfare, and that is a 
constant and sufficient supply of fresh air ad- 
mitted at the entrance. This is sometimes cut 
off by the bees which die off. Bees are often 
seen carrying their dead out of the hives during 
winter. This causes great anxiety among_in- 
experienced: bee farmers. Young bees are not 
reared during the winter months and in a 
normal colony some bees die every month in 
the year. 

During summer the average life of a honey 
bee is from ‘six to seven weeks; their incessant 
activity seems to wear them out at an early 
age. They die by the hundreds, yet very few 
dead bees are seen about the hives. Their 
wings becoming broken, they drop in the fields 
and are unable to reach their home. During 
winter, however, when hanging quietly in a 
cluster they may live five or six months, still 
there are a few of the older ones that succumb 
almost daily and, of course, drop to the hive 
bottom. It frequently happens that the bees 


become active enough on warm, pleasant days 
during January or February to carry out the 
The novice, seeing this, 


dead ones. becomes 





alarmed and surely thinks his bees are all 
dying. 

During winter a colony of bees constantly and 
steadily dwindles, the younger ones only sur- 
viving until spring, when the queen begins 
again to lay. The dead bees, which drop from 
the cluster, oftentimes clog up the entrance of 
the hive which stops the circulation of air and 
makes the colony uncomfortable, also causing 
the combs to become moldy. 

The hive entrances should frequently be 
‘cleaned out. I use for this purpose a piece of 
stout wire bent into poker shape. With this I 
can reach far into the hive and pull out the 
accumplated mass. The beekeeper’ should 
guard against ice forming at the hive entrance. 
Air will penetrate newly fallen snow, but if it 
is allowed to remain, there is danger of it form- 
ing into ice. The lighting boards should there- 
fore be swept clean after each snow storm. 
Hives should not be opened during winter as 
it would be ruinous to the colony. 





Wild Carrot a Serious Weed Pest. 


E. C. P., MASSACHUSETTS, 





Wild carrot is considered one of the seri- 
ous weed pests of New England, likewise of 
New York and some of the other middle states. 
It is a biennial and does not make its appear- 
ance to any extent until after the hay is cut, 
when it grows to a hight of about 2 feet 
and bears a rather large white blossom that is 
very conspicuous, Old meadows are frequently 
thickly covered with it during August and Sep- 
tember. The root is from 4% to % inch in di- 
ameter and quite long. Where it is thick, the 
roots, of course, appropriate the plant food that 
would otherwise go to the grass, and in this 
way decrease the yield of grass or hay. The 
weed is never present to any extent in the first 
cutting of the grass and does not injure the 
hay. Where a crop of rowen is taken, there is 
sometimes more or less of it, but I have never 
heard any complaint of its being injurious to 
stock nor imparting any undesirable odors to 
milk or butter. 

No effective methods are commonly used to 
combat it. It forms seed the second year and 
then dies. Owing to the habit of growth, it is 
difficult to prevent seeding by mowing, for 
some of the blossom stems are sent out so close 
to the ground that they escape the mower. 
Then too the period of blossoming extends over 
nearly two months. Theoretically clean: cut- 
ting for two years will eradicate it. As a mat- 
ter of practice, it does not, for some of the seed 
seems to lie dormant and spring up year after 
year. However, I have seen it almost entirely 
eradicated from a farm by running the mowing 
machine over the meadows two or tnree times 
late in the summer and following in a few days 
with a scythe to cut whatever blossoms have 
escaped. This is much quicker and fully as ef- 
fective as hand pulling. 





_>—_—_-—— 


Spring Pruning Preferred—At a_ recent 
meeting of the state pomological society at 
South Haven, Mich, the subject of fall and win- 
ter pruning as eompared with spring pruning 
was discussed. A large majority of the en- 
thusiastic fruit growers present declared in fa- 
vor of spring trimming; as the cutting of 
frozen limbs is detrimental to the future of all 
fruit trees. 





Lime makes the father rich and the son poor 
is an old saying. Lime makes the nitrogen in 
the soil available, and if I have nitrogen there 
I am going to put the lime in and get it out, and 
if my boy wants more nitrogen he can put it in. 
It is the injudicious use of lime that may result 
in making the land poorer.—[Prof E. B. 
Vorhees, New Jersey Experiment Station. 
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Experience in Retailing Milk. 


\. H. SHEPARD, MISSOURI. 





The point that I have always found 
most necessary in supplying milk 
to the city market is that you should 
always have an adequate supply, not 
only of good, pure milk, but of good 
cream, good sweet skimmilk and sour 
milk. There is a demand for all these, 
and if the customer fails to get them 
they revert back to the town cow and 
you have lost a customer. If you are 
always ready to supply the demand 
there is no trouble in maintaining a 
good trade in any good-sized town. It 
is important, of course, absolutely nec- 
essary, that the goods you offer are of 
such a quality that your customers can 
have perfect confidence in you. They 
must be sure they’are getting a good 
article. Nothing makes a man so mad 
as to get something to eat and find that 
it is not good. It makes him mad all 
the way through, 

It is important to have a good herd 
of cows. I was impressed with a little 
point made by Mr Patterson—I do not 
know that I can express it as he did— 
while a good herd is important, a good 
herdsman is of greater importance, I 
would rather take a scrub herd in the 
hands of a thoroughbred herdsman than 
a thoroughbred herd in the hands of a 
scrub herdsman. I have found that out 
by experience. I have seen very fine 
herds in the hands of bad herdsmen, 
and the result was simply a loss, while 
I have seen common herds give good 
results when in the hands of a good 
herdsman. 

The thing is to produce a good ar- 
ticle and deliver it to the customers 
regularly, carefully, promptly and in a 
nice condition, and they will be satis- 
fied, and my experience is that it is 
more profitable than the making of but- 
ter or cheese. In all I have had about 
33 years’ experience in dairying, 17 of 
which have been in the retail milk bus- 
iness and the others in butter and 
cheese making, and as far as profits 
are concerned, I find much better profits 
in selling milk and cream where you 
have a good market than there is in 
either of the others, 

For the retail trade we put the milk 
in bottles. It is a little more expensive, 
but gives better satisfaction. 

In answer to a question as to whether 
he found the percentage of loss’ in 
measuring more than makes up _ the 
price of the bottles, Mr Shepard said: 
No. You will save some in measuring, 
but it will not make up for the loss. 
There is too much breakage in the bot- 
tles and the same wagon cannot carry 
as much milk, as the bottles occupy 
about three times the space. The milk 
is poured into the bottles and these put 
up in cases and the spaces between the 
bottles are filled with crushed ice. 

— > 
Feeding Dried. 


ALMA SUGAR COMPANY, 


Beet Pulp. 


MICHIGAN, 





It sometimes takes a few days to get 
cattle to eat dried pulp readily, This 
difficulty is soon over and stock will 
soon eat it with great relish. Some 
feeders prefer to use the pulp dry. A 
better plan, however, is to moisten 
it with about 40% of its own weight 
of water and then mix the resultant 
with the ration of grain. Dried beet 
pulp is not a complete ration and should 
not be fed as such. 


DAILY RATIONS OF BEET PULP DRIED. 
Normal Maximum 

Ration Ration 
Milch cows......... 6.00 Ibs 10.00 Ibs 
Steers ime i 16.00 ‘* 
Working oxen...... 9.00 * 13.00 ** 
Pe ccatvatiekavnn See 2.26 ‘* 
Young cattle....... 2.25 “ 4.50 “* 
Stock like this food so well that 


unless care is exercised they will over- 
eat. It is entirely safe to keep within 
the limits above indicated. 
WHY IT IS A GOOD FEED, 
It is perfectly clean and free from 
all micro-organisms. Less than one 
hour after the sugar is extracted from 





*Extract from paper read at meeting 
of Missouri state dairy association. 





LIVE STOCK 


the beets, th® pulp is dried and in 
sacks. No fermentation or rotting takes 


place. This food is clean enough for 
table use, 
When freshly sacked, -the pulp cone 


tains less than 10% moisture. From the 
atmosphere, it will absorb another 5%. 
It will neither mildew nor sour any 
more than does well-cured hay. It is 
sold in 65-pound sacks and is therefore 
easily stored and handled. 

Dried beet pulp far excels all other 
forages when considered from a nutri- 
tive standpoint. Its per cent of diges- 
tibility is 86:75. When regularly fed, 
it is not necessary to give stock much 
if any hay. 

It is a good food for cows, calves and 
steers, sheep and horses. Many com- 
plications that have been noticed when 
feeding other forages have disappeared 
when dried beet pulp has been used. 
Milk of sheep appears to be better, and 
the lambs are in a more healthy condi- 
tion than when fed with other forages. 


It helps to regulate the bowels and 
prevent costiveness. Its every effect 
is hygienic. The digestibility of this 
food is so great that the resulting 
manure is much improved. 

COMPOSITION OF MILK FROM COWS FED 
DRIED BEET PULP. 
"SR ere ree 6.45 
CE ad dcwhenewdaneeandwn ocskaan 
UL errr re: 
PE CINE on ba cds oveseas exces 3.00 
Mir®ral substances.......... 1.14 


ED ho pineavavdadennck ocauaa eee 
It not only increases the flow of milk, 
but helps to sustain the flow during 


the winter months when cows are on:° 
dry forage. 

COMPOSITION OF DRIED BEET PULP. 
Water bien teuetes eke eeeaeaun 9.0% 
SN dk es Rann cade Rae nenene he eebeek aa 17.1% 
‘Non-nitrogenous substances.......59.4% 
WERT GUMOBMCOD 6c cc ccceacsesces 1.0% 
Nitrogenous substances............ 7.5% 
Mineral matter............ soptcétane Ge 

; ; = envi aes 
Economical Ration for Swine. 


PROF J. H. WATERS, MISSOURI. 

What is the best combination of feeds 
for pigs with wheat at 60 cents, corn 
40 cents, shorts $1 per 100 pounds, old 
process linseed meal $26 a ton?—[Robert 
Ware, 

Corn is cheaper at 40 cents a bushel 
than wheat at 60 cents; and old proc- 
ess linseed meal is cheaper at $26 a ton 
than the ordinary grade of shorts at 
$20; and if the feed is to be made from 
these four, I would suggest four parts 
corn and one part old process linseed 
meal. If clover pasture is available, 
I would run the pigs on it and feed 
corn straight at the prices named; and 
if the correspondent will sow a limited 
area in New Era or Whippoorwill cow- 
peas about the middle of May, -to fur- 
nish pasture after his oats are gone, 
he will be able to dispense with the high 
priced linseed meal and middlings and 
may be assured that he will make a 
rapid and cheap gain on his hogs by 
using plenty of corn. 

eae a a 

Roots for Animals—The feeding of 
roots to farm animals is not as general 
as it should be. Especially is this true 
of the cow. It has been successfully 
demonstrated that root feeding exer- 
cises a beneficial effect upon the diges- 
tive organs, and as a natural conse- 
quence the health is improved. As the 
appetite is increased by their use the 
flow of milk is increased correspond- 
ingly. By actual experiment, carrots 
have been found to be more valuable 
than turnips. The cost of raising car- 
rots is very little more than that of 
turnips. Most dairy folks know that in 
the carrot is found a natural coloring 
agent, the carrot, especially the yel- 
low variety, producing an increased 
flow of milk with rich yellow cream. 
As a fattening agent the carrot is 
excellent, used in connection with grain, 
hay, ete. For the purpose of fattening, 
the ‘white carrot can be used also, 
Potatoes may be fed in small quanti- 
ties in rations for cows, but their use 
should be only occasional as they tend 
to soften the butter product, Horses 
are very fond of carrots.—[A, C. Me- 
Pherson, Ohio. 


INTERESTS 





Modern Hog Fattening Methods, 





BEGIN FATTENING EARLY—WBHEN AND WHAT 
TO FEED—VALUE OF PASTURES FOR FAT- 
TENING HOGS—ROOTS ARE HELPFUL 
SOME CHEAP FEEDS—BALANCED RATION 
BEST—FEED HOGS OFTEN AND KEEP ONLY 
A FEW IN ONE LOBe-FIRST PRIZE ESSAY 
ON FATTENING HOGS FOR MARKET WRIT 
TEN BY F. D. CURTIS OF NEW YORK. 





When the pigs are four to five months 
old, the time for fattening is at hand. 
The young animal fattens more eco- 
nomically and produces flesh of better 
quality than does the older one. Feed- 
ers get their hat hogs to market before 
they are nine months old. They winter 
over only the breeding stock. 

It is the practice with some who run 
a winter dairy to raise two litters per 
year from each sow. In this case the 
pigs are butchered at six months to 
make room for the coming litters. 
Warm houses must be provided for the 
fall litters, or they will make no growth. 

RAISING ONE LITTER ONLY, 

When only one litter a year is raised 
from each sow, the pigs should come 
rather early, so that they are a few 
weeks old when they go on pasture in 
May. They will then make the best 
use of the luxuriant vegetation of the 
spring and summer, and go to an early 
fall market before the cold weather 
checks their gain. 

The pigs are weaned at three months 
old, having run with the dam on a good 
clover pasture and received what grain 
they would take in addition. They are 
fed at a low trough in a side pen, such 
grains as wheat middlings, ground 
sifted oats, with skimmilk if it can be 
had. A little whole corn is often sprin- 
kled on a platform, which should be 
swept clean each day. 

TREATMENT AFTER WEANING. 

After weaning the feed is gradually 
increased and greater variety given as 
the animals become older. Cheap suc- 
culent foods such as pasture grasses, 
rape, apples and other fruits and vege- 
tables should make up the greater part 
of the ration. Pigs grown on _ these 
foods come to be large, healthy animals, 
and if given a fair allowance of grain, 
should put on good flesh. 

WHEN TO BEGIN FATTENING, 

The fattening process is not started 
until the pigs have reached four or five 
months of age. The feed prior to this 
time has been of such a character that 
the pig has made a large, healthy 
growth, and put on some lean meat. 
He has a good frame and an active di- 
gestion, which indicate the possibility 
of three months’ further. economical 
feeding on a carbonaceous ration. He 
will put on flesh rapidly, and nearly 
double his weight during this_ time. 
Longer feeding would prove unprofit- 
able, as experience shows. The appe- 
tite and digestion after three months’ 
full feeding become inactive, which 
calls for a constantly increasing amount 
of grain for a given grain in weight. 
After three months’ full feeding the 
expense outweighs the profit, 

The length of the fattening period is 
often modified to meet the market con- 
ditions. Well-conditioned animals of 
150 to 200 pounds are in demand. All 
should be got to market by December 
1, as after this date the cold weather 
will pinch their growth. 

BEST GRAINS FOR FATTENING. 

Of the different grains many are of 
value for feeding fattening swine. Bar- 
ley with a clover pasture produces pork 
of the very best quality. Barley has 
about the same value for pork produc- 
tion as corn meal, Wheat is equal to 
corn meal in value, and produces high- 
grade pork. Oats are good and furnish 
a good balance for corn which does not 
possess sufficient bulk, nitrogen or ash 
when fed alone. Peas are good, though 





fed 


or 


With 


some 


they should be ground and 

corn meal and oats or barley, 
similar grain. They are a very heavy 
nitrogenous feed, and bal- 
ancing agent. Wheat middlings az 

valuable as a food for swine. They are 
rich in nitrogen and ash, and furnish 
a good balance for corn. It should con- 
stitute from one-half to one-third of the 
ration with corn meal. When fed alone 


need some 


it produces a soft pork. Buckwheat 
middlings are good when fed with a 
one-half ration of barley, wheat and 
some corn meal, It is not satisfactory 


when fed alone. It is a rich and cheap 
source of protein. Rye is fed with good 
results, but it should be fermented be- 


fore being fed. Soak the.» rye for 24 
hours before feeding. Have two bar- 
rels, feeding from one to-day and the 
other to-morrow. 

CHEAPEST AND BEST FEDS 


Skimmilk is one of the most valuable 


pig foods. Best results are realized 
when it*is fed in proportion of three 
pounds skimmilk to one pound corn 
neal. The three pounds milk are about 
é€qual in value to the one pound corn 
meal. 


Corn is perhaps the cheapest and best 
food for pork production, but it is a 
highly concentrated carbonaceous ras#= 
tion, lacking ash, and is not a suitable 
food for the production of healthfuk 


growth when fed alone. Animals fed! 
exclusively on corn show a small por-! 
tion of lean meat, have small, weak 
bone, and are shrunken and stunted in 


vitality. 

Corn meal, when making up from one- 
halt to two-thirds of the fattening ra- 
tion, is the cheapest source of the nec- 
essary carbohydrates. It should be bal- 
anced strongly nitrogenous 
food. 

NITROGEN 

There should be a proportion 
of albumoids to four or five of carbo- 
hydrates for growing swine. One of 
albumoids to five and one-half of car- 
bohydrates for the first part of the fat- 
tening period, one to six and one-half 
for the second part, and one to seven 
for the last part of the fattening pe- 
riod. Corn snuws a proportion of 1 to 
9.8, barley 1 to 7.9, oats 1 to 6.1, wheat 
bran 1 to 4.4, rye bran 1 to 4.4, wheat 
middlings 1 to 4.7, rye 1 to 7, new proc- 


with some 


TO CARBOHYDRATES, 


of ona 


ess linseed meal 1 to 3, pea meal 1 to 
3, turnips 1 to 5.8, potatoes 1 to 10.4, 
beets 1 to 9.3. 

It requires two pounds of grain to 
maintain 100 pounds live weight of 


swine. Any additional grain that is as- 
similated goes to the production of 
flesh. The 40-pound pig will consume 
six pounds of grain for every 100 pounds 
live weight. The mature hog that 
makes no gain in growth, will con- 
sume only his maintenance allowance, 
Five hundred pounds of corn’ should 
produce 100 pounds of grain with good, 
thrifty shotes, 


FEED HOGS OFTEN, 


The hog having a small stomach must 
be fed largely on concentrates, and 
should be fed three times each day if 
his maximum capacity be, realized. 
Some bulky foods must be given to di-« 
vide the concentrates so that the gas- 
tric juices of the digestive system may 
act on the mass, which would be im- 
penetrable when fed alone. Succulent 
foods render digestion active, cool the 
system and produce a nice quality of 


pork. These foods are cheap and 
abundant on the farm in the fall, and 
should be used in the production of 
pork. 

Pumpkins, apples, small potatoes, 
vegetables and roots all have their 


value as pork producers. They should 
be given after the grain ration has been 
consumed and should not interfere with 
the amount given. Let them answer as 
a dessert. They. will increase the 
petite and make the hogs healthy and 
thrifty. If fed these coarse’ foods be- 
fore grain, they will fill up on them, 
and will not eat sufficient grain. 

It must be remembered that roots, 
potatoes, etc, carry a large percentage 
of water, hence must only be given in 
connection with a ration giving suffi- 
cient dry matter. Exclusive feeding on 


ap- 


i GRASSES VALUABLE. 
grasses are valuable 
desirable as a pasture, and two quarts 
where pasturing 
> is wd value as a food, 


good effect mechanic: ally. 

A three-quarters full grain ration fed 
produces the most 
and ethe hogs gain 
full grain ration is fed. Hogs will make 
pasture is necessary. 
y stems are of no value as 


fresh succulent 


' FEW HOGS TOGETHER. 
pigs should run 
if the best gains are 
And these should be 
graded in droves of equal size, s 
characteristics. , 
not be held to the 
weaker fellow, 
> allowed to drive him from 


ensable provisions for fattening swine. 
' » to correct the beginnings of 
hence should 
kept before the swine at all times, Sul- 


pork cheaply 


, vegetables and roots at hand. 
y must be fed grain with good pas- 
ture, preferably clover. Keep their feed- 


f HOGS GROWING, 

feeders have no fat- 
, but keep their pigs grow- 
ing from birth. The by-products of the 
growing pigs, and 
> can be rounded out and hardened 


greatest foods for 


enemies of the 
A combination of grains always pro- 


fed separately. 
and balanced food 
that is the right proportion of flesh to 
and sufficient ash. 


Sudden changes of diet must be avoid- 
All changes must be brought about 


BARN 


gradually. One general plant of feed- 
ing should be followed throughout the 
fattening period. 





Breeding and Exhibiting Cheviots. 


DAVID BALLENTINE, NOVA SCOTIA, 


I showed 14 Cheviot sheep at the Hal- 
ifax exhibition in 1502, took six firsts, 
three seconds and one third. My aged 
ram beat an imported ram. There were 
three flocks of Cheviots on exhibition. 
I sell all my rams, except those I keep 
to use, either when lambs or later. The 
number which I carry over winter va- 
ries from 20 to 22. I make no prepara- 
tion at all for the shows—just took 
them from pasture the morning I left 
for Halifax. 

I feed very little else than good hay, 
timothy and clover, mixed, except at 
lambing time. My opinion of the Chev- 
iots is that they are hardy, prolific and 
beautiful. There is very little oil in the 
wool, and the wool is white. The Chev- 
iot isa great feeder and is always ready 
to eat, fattens quickly and does not 
sicken at the sight of a little too much 
to eat. They are not subject to foot rot 
and are also free from the ordinary ills 
of sheep. 

a ee an 


Home Churning and Butter Making. 





J. A. MACDONALD, P E I. 
We churn twice a week. The night 
before we churn the cream is warmed 


to about 65 degrees by setting*the cream 
can in a vessel containing water at 
about 95 degrees. The cream is stirred 
until it gets to the proper temperature, 
when it is placed in a ripening vat, us- 
ually at this time of year near the 
kitchen stove. Our vat is a large dish 
insulated with several coverings of cloth 
and other material, so as to maintain a 
pretty even temperature. Then the 
cream is left until the next afternoon, 
when the churning is done. In the sum- 
mer we churn in the early morning. 
This matter of ripening or souring the 
cream is a very important one in pre- 
paring butter for the market, and to 
get a profitable yield of butter. AS 
soon as the cream gets about as thick 
as maple syrup, tastes slightly sour, 
and has begun to separate into small 
particles, it is ready to churn, and 
then churn it without allowing it to 
stand any longer. Our average tem- 
perature for churning is 62 degrees, va- 
rying 1 or 2 degrees higher or lower, 
according to circumstances. The cream 
is brought to this temperature in the 
manner similar to ripening. It is then 
strained through a linen strainer into 
the churn. The cream can is rinsed out 











AYRSHIRE COW, LURLINE 14,934, A 


one year gave 
cock test 287 pounds butter. 
Fox, that gave 12,299 pounds milk and 624 pounds butter in a year. 


a of 30 pure bred Ayrshires owned by H. F. Cater & Son of Strafford county, 
H 





GOOD MILK PRODUCER 


7045 pounds. of milk, containing by the Bab- 
She is five years old and a granddaughter of Lady 


Lurline is 





AND DAIRY 


with a little water. To every ten 
pounds cream we add one-half tea- 
spoonful butter color. This is done be- 
fore starting che churn, to impart a 
June grass color to the butter. 

Two or three times during the first 
ten minutes of churning the plug at the 
bottom of the churn is removed to al- 
low the gas to escape. Churning seldom 
occupies over a half-hour. As soon as 
the butter breaks, which can be told by 
the swishing sound, we add a quart of 
water, fresh pailful of cream, the tem- 
perature of the water varying with the 
temperature and condition of the cream. 
The water dilutes the buttermilk, al- 
lowing more perfect separation of the 
butter. The churning then continues 
until the granules are about the size of 
wheat grains, or a little smaller, when 
the churn is stopped, the buttermilk 
drawn off from below and_ strained 
through the cream _ strainer. This 
strainer serves to catch any particles 
of butter which may come out with the 
buttermilk; but if the separation has 
been complete, the butter will float on 
top and none appear in the buttermilk 
until the very last. 


We next add cold water or weak 
brine in quantity sufficient to float the 
butter and wash out the buttermilk. 


We usually half fill the churn with wa- 
ter, give it a few rapid turns, and draw 
off the milky water. The operation is 
repeated with pure cold water, which 
generally comes away nearly clear. If 
not, clear water is added the third time. 
The butter is then allowed to drain in 
the churn for 15 minutes or a half- 
hour, and sometimes the salt is added 
while still in the churn, but as a rule 
the butter is removed from the churn, 
placed in a tub and weighed. Fine salt 
at the rate of one ounce to the pound 
of butter as it comes from the churn 
is sifted on by means of a hair sieve. 
After sifting on about half of it the 
butter and salt is gently stirred, when 
the rest of the salt is added and the 
butter receives final working. We work 
sufficiently to remove the excess of wa- 
ter, and to thoroughly incorporate the 
salt in every particle of butter, making 
a firm, compact body. 


ae eam =o * 
Draft Horses. Best for Farmers. 





The principal use forthe draft horse 
is to haul enormous loads at a walk, 
generally in cities on paved or hard 
roads. Strength is the only consider- 
ation, and, broadly speaking, weight is 
the principal element. If, however, the 
mechanism of the horse is to endure 
the strain, he must have strong hind 
legs, especially at the hocks, a heavy 
loin with short coupling, and strong 
front legs and dense hoof, because so 
large a proportion of his weight is, 
or should be, in front. With the draft 
horse it is not a question of hight, but 
of weight. Indeed, the nearer. the 
ground he is, the better both for ser- 
vice and endurance. He must weigh 
not less than 1500 pounds and he is all 
the more valuable if he weighs 1800 
pounds to 2000 or even more. He can- 
not be too heavy if his bone corresponds 
to his weight. 

Such a horse should be blocky though 
smooth, short in the back, with round- 








THEY GET IT ALL, 


all of the nutriment in 3. 
grain, vegetables, 
pumpkins, ete., when it is 
properly cooked with our 


Farme.” $ Favorite 
Feed Cooker. Furni 
best grey iron. Boiler = 
galvanized steel. Especiall 
te for scalding hogs, boil- 
ig syrup,etc. Don’t wait un- 
til you have paid a higher 
rice for an inferior article 
t write “enc for our prices 


and circu 
14 Main St, \Gertlana, N. YW. 
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=DOES HE KICK cure a) 
he ANY, habits eARInG ot 
hin ore tt BRIDLE only 6O 
id. All Cieosmnen i RCULAR FREE. 





JESSE R. BEERY. Pleasant hill, Ohio. 


—3 Perteot Toole 
BHO MUMBUG > rr¥gaoe= 





suits, send balance. Pat. AR 1902,-1 
FARMER BRIGHTON, F AIRF LD, 10Wa. 
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EVERY HORSE OWNER 


Should Keep Constantly On Hand 





the old reliable remedy for Spavina, Fienee, Our 
Spliata, ete., and all forms of Lamen: *» 
USED FOR 25 VEARS. 

University Ave.,San Jose, Cal., May 21, 1900. 
Dr. B. J. Kendall Co., Dear Sirs:—I have ‘been’ using g your 
Spavin Cure for twenty-' -Ave years, and find it very efficient as@ 
remedy for what it claims to cure. Please sead me your “‘Treae 

tise on the Horse and His Diseases,"’ and much obli 

Yours truly, G. B. BLANCHARD, 
Eodenenees like the above are a sufficient Erni use ofits 
ey Six for 85. As alinimentfor family use thes 
* for hE ND. yo VIN 
mm the Horse,” San? jo or 


pero SDR. B % i. KENDALL co., ENOSBURG PALLS, VT. 
j 





ON TRIAL 


t your own farm and in your own 
way. That's the way we sell the 


AMERICAN. 5-2 
Sep»rator 
The price will suit you. The ma- 
chine will make yous money. Write 
for free catalogue yet to-day. 
American Separator Co., 
Box 1054 Balstchiges 1 N. Y. 
Won Medal at Paris, 1900. 








WILLINSURE HOGS 
v OmyY REME ov; 
WRITE FOR TERMS 
REFERENCE.any BANK 
OR MERCANTILE AGENCY 


NEW HOC BOOK 
FREE! 


“ Hogology,” revised and enlarged, is the most 
practical aud complete treatise on hog raising 
ever issued. Gives in condensed furm the results 
of a lifetime spent in the pane of the care of 
hogs and the treatment of their diseases. Sent 
free if you mention AMERICAN AGRICULTUR- 
Ist when asking for it. 


Thousands of Dollars 


In extra profits are _. yee Bm by hog- 
raisers who use Haas’ Twenty- 
six years’ unequaled suc oo Ss. eT isa ey Be 
not a “ Food,” Prices: 25 1b. cans, #12.50; 12% 
1b. cans, $6.50 prepaid; pkgs. $2.50, #1.25 and S0cts. 
When buying it see that my signature is on each 

ackage or can label, none genuine without it. 
t is guaranteed by my Insurance Proposition, 
whereby 


I Pay For AlllHogs That Die 


When it is fed as a preventive. This is the 
strongest bona-fide guarantee ever given a 
remedy. Write for terms. 


JOSEPH HAAS, V. S., Indianapolis, Indiana. 

















Riven sex Serene 


RIPPLEY HALDW ARE © 
Box 285 Grafton, "tl 


Wagon World Awheel. 


Haif a million of these steel 
wheels have been sent out on 
our own wagons and to fit other 
wagons. It is the wheel that 
determines the life of any 
wagon, and this is «he longest 
lived wheel ie. Do you want 
a low down Handy Wagon to 
use about the place? Wewill fit 
out your old wagon with Elec- 
tric Wheels of any size and 
any shape tire, straight or stag- 

- gered spokes, No cracked hubs, no 
loose spokes, no rotten aoe 7 resetting. Write for 

e big new catalogue. Itis fre 
Siectric Wheel Cos, Box 860 Quincy, Hil. . 


BEFORE BUYING 
A NEW HARNESS mo ocicesto consumer 














Send 4 cents postage 
for Mlustrated catalog 





KING HARNESS CO., No. 9 Lake St., Owego, N. Y. 


Big Profit on Small Investment 


in owning @ wagon ecale. GoD, Bese 


says 80 abo pte bane 08600 
Accurate. No cathe yo 
ad of beam 1 


atform 
Guaranteed 80 e* trial. 
Prices and terms reasonah|l.. 
Central St., Binghamton, 5. Yo 













08600D SCALE : 00., we 
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ed hips, wide, strong hucks, 
moderately short pasterns, medium 
straight shoulders, heavy in front, with 
full breast and legs placed well apart, 
though not extremely wide. The ani- 
mal should carry a good covering 
tlesh, should be smooth all over, with 
good disposition and possessed of much 
patience, 

These qualifications, as Prof E. Dav- 
enport points out in an Illinois experi- 
ment station bulletin, must be pos- 
sessed by all draft horses to sell well. 
Other things being equal, the price of 
a draft horse depends largely upon his 


74 


flat bones, 


of 


weight, and ranges from $125 to $300, 
With an inerease of about 10% when 
inatched in teams. These prices are 
sometimes exceeded and dealers insist 
that prices were never so low that a 
span of draft horses would not bring 
$600 if they were good enough. 

The draft horse is the horse for the 
farmer to raise. Only the heaviest and 
best stallions are suitable. Even then 


weights neces- 
mares that are 


the demand for extreme 
sitates the use of large 


good milkers. In no other way can 
colts be produced with sufficient bone 
and feeding quality to attain the size 
and finish demanded by the markets. 
The young animals must be supplied 
with the best of feed in large amounts 


from the very first. Plenty of good pus- 


ture, clover hay, oats and corn are im- 
perative, and there is nothing better 
for young horses than green corn cut 
from the field and fed whole. Only the 
best blood should be used and then 
every effort must be made to Keep the 
horse gaining from the first if he is to 
top the market. 

All this is much like growing beef, 
and the draft horses are the ones to 
produce on the farms. They can be 
grown nowhere else to advantage and 


when it is remembered that the draft 
horse is really the highest priced stan‘1- 
ard horse on the market, it is easy 
enough to see what horse the farmer 
should raise. He not only sells for more 
average money, but if bred with the 
same care, there are fewer culls and 
no training is required beyond light, 
common work to familiarize him with 
the harness and with drawing loacs. 
The disposition of the draft horse is so 
docile, and his ancestors have labored 
so long that he works almost by in- 
stinct and requires no special training 
before being put upon the market. 


ol! 


Guard Against Milk Contamination. 





As a result of a series of experiments 
conducted at Cornell university for the 
New York department of agriculture, 
concerning the bacterial content of 
milk, together with the requisites in 
handling, that it may be delivered to 
the consumer in an unchanged condi- 
tion as much as possible, Dr V. A. 
Moore makes the the following deduc- 
tions: (1) Milk as it is drawn from the 
udder contains a variable, but rarely 
an excessive number of bacteria. (2) 
Ordinarily the dirt and finer particles 
of dust that fall into the pail during 
the process of milking carry a large 
number of bacteria with them into the 
milk. (3) If the stables are kept clean, 
the cows groomed, and the skin of the 
udder and surrounding parts are care- 
fully moistened before milking, the 
number of bacteria that gain entrance 
to the milk from without can be great- 
ly reduced, (4) The bacteria in the 
freshly drawn milk do not begin to 
multiply to any great extent for from 
six to nine hours when kept at a tem- 
perature of 70 degrees or below. Af- 
ter that time they multiply very rapid- 
ly if the temperature is favorable, 

(5) If milk is carefully protected and 
promptly cooled down to and kept at 
a temperature of 40 degrees, the num- 
ber of bacteria in it will not subse- 
quently exceed the number present at 
the close of the milking process, This 
number should not exceed a maximum 
of 100,000 per cubic centimeter. If the 
intelligent care is exercised a minimum 
of at least from 10,000 to 50,000 per cubic 
centimeter should be maintained. If 
cooled to 55 degrees like results are ob- 





MILK PRODUCTS 


tained for at least 36 hours to 48 hours 
and often for a usual longer period. 

(6) An excessive number of bacteria in, 
milk at any time within 72 hours after 


it is drawn indicates that it has not 
been carefully handled. When this is 
the case, the milk is liable to contain 
acids and by-products which may be 
injurious to the consumer. There is 
also the further danger, as exemplified 


in many epidemics of typhoid fever, 
diphtheria, and other infectious dis- 


eases, that the general carelessness in 
protecting milk against contamination 
would permit the entrance into the milk 
of disease-producing bacteria, should 
these be present on the premises where 
the milk produced. (7) There is a 
pronounced germicidal action in the 
milk of certain cows, It absent in 
that from others. In the mixed milk 
from a dairy it has but a slight value 
in reducing the actual number of bac- 
teria, but it seems to be the effective 
agent in preventing the increase of, bac- 
teria immediately after the milk is 
drawn, unless it is kept at the body 
temperature of 98 degrees. 


is 


is 


o_—_— ? 
Cure for Milk Fever—This dread dis- 


ease is now under almost complete con- 
trol. As soon as it is known that the 
cow has milk fever, remove all the 
milk from the udder, then pump steril- 
ized air or water into the quarters. 
The air is sterilized by passing it 
through sterilized cotton. The water, 
of course, is sterilized by heating. Dr 
A. T. Peters of the Nebraska experi- 
ment station states that from 72 to 86% 
of milk fever cases are cured by this 
method. It is extremely simple and 
can be applied by any one. An ordi- 
nary syringe will answer for injecting 


the water. For pumping in the air, use 


a milk tube, a rubber tube, a large air 
bulb and devise some arrangement by 
whieh a small amount of _ sterilized 
cotton can be inserted in the tube 


through which the air passes. 


Reducing Milk to a Dry Powder—A 
newly invented evaporation process for 
the reduction of milk to a dry powder 
has been perfected by A. L. Clapp of 
Massachusetts, who will soon begin its 


manufacture on a commercial scale. 
Land .has been bought at Bennington, 


Vt, and the contract let for the erection 
of a new building, and it is expected 
that business will be in operation early 
in the new year. It is said that Mr 
Clapp has arranged with several farm- 
ers for a supply of milk, and at the be- 
ginning will take 1000 pounds of milk 


per day, tor which he wil! pay $1 per 
100 pounds. 


The Breeding Ewe, during January, 


or, in fact, all the winter, should have 
all the exercise possible. They should 


to get wet or be out in 
cola winds. Fair days they should be 
out all they can. A few  cornstalks 
strewn about will keep them contented. 
If ewes are continually confined to the 
barn they will generally have weak, 
sluggish lambs, and a considerable loss 
will be the result.—[Richard Wolley. 


Variations of Butterfat in Milk 
have been caused by exposing cows to 
neglecting to water reg- 
ularly, milking at irregular hours, fur- 
nishing no salt for several days, then 
giving an oversupply and other phases 
of careless dairy husbandry. Keep the 
cow comfortable at all times, then she 
will do her best. 


not be allowed 


excessive heat 


Cheese loses considerable weight dur- 
ing curing. This is mainly moisture, 
but if kept too long at a high tempera- 
ture there may be a leakage of fat. 
The larger the original moisture content 
the more rapid the loss. Large cheese 
weight much more slowly than 
smaller ones. 





lose 


of Digestible Matter 
influences the yield 
noticeably than the 
and. carbohy- 
protein is given 
live weight the 
be favorably af- 


The Amount 
in a dairy ration 
of milk much 
proportion of 
drates. If 2% 
to every 1000 
milk flow ought 
fected. 


more 
protein 
pounds 
pounds 
to 
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Mash or Whole Grain for Laying Hens 


A comparison of feeding a part of the 


ration in the form of ground grain 
with the entire ration composed of 
whole grain has been made by the 


West Virginia experiment station, and 
the result is published in bulletin 83. 
One flock of fowls was fed a mash in 
the morning, a second flock the mash 
at night, and the third flock had only 
whole grain. Results showed very lit- 


tle difference between feeding the mash 
in the morning or at night, but a ma- 
terial gain in egg production in the use 


of a mash in comparison with whole 
grain. The pens which were fed mash 
at night layed 1166 eggs, the pens fed 
mash in the morning 1159 eggs, and 
the pens receiving whole grain 1006, 
Trials with yearling hens gave a less 
differenee in favor of the mash. 


Somewhat similar work has been car- 


ried on by the New York experiment 
station at Geneva, with White Leg- 
horns and Buff Cochins. The Leghorns 
having their grain food only dry and 
Whole, ate more food at greater cost 
per fowl and for the live weight than 
did two similar lots having about 37 

of their grain ground and moistened. 
With the Cochins better results were 
obtained where all the grain was fed 
whole. This was probably due to the 
benefit derived from having to seratch 
in the litter for it. The Hatch experi- 
ment station has found but little dif- 
ference in the number of eggs produced 
from feeding the mash in the morning 


at night. 


New York's Banner Poultry Show. 


The 14th annual exhibition of poultry, 
ete, in New York city was held in Mad- 
ison Square garden January 6-10, un- 
der the auspices of the New York poul- 
try, pigeon and pet stock association. 
The exhibit was in all ways more suc- 
cessful than any of its predecessors. 
There were 2319 entries in the poultry 
classes and in the chief breeds the com- 
petition was very close indeed. A no- 
ticeable feature was the increasing pro- 


or 











portion of white birds as compared ; 
with former years. ; 
The Plymouth Rocks were the most 


strongly represented breed, 
41 entries of Barred cocks, 
cockerels and 60 Barred pullets. E. B. 
Thompson of New York, Grove Hill 
poultry yards of Massachusetts and W. 
H,. Graves of Connecticut had the win- 
ning birds in the respective classes. 
Mr Graves was successful in winning 
the honors for White Plymouth Rocks 
in all classes. The high standard of 
quality that is set by the New York 
show was plainly apparent and the 
best birds of the leading breeds of 
American poultry were shown. The 
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CREAM SEPARATORS 


For twenty years the World’s Standard - 
Send for free catalogue. 
The The De Laval Separator Co.. 74 Cortlandt St., N.Y, 








there being | 
62 Barred | 
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THE SHARPLES 


TUBULAR DAIRY SEPARATOR 


is gyaranteed to yield the farmer a 6 per -% 


cent greater profit on his investment 


than any other cream separator. Our 

book No. 100 explains why. 

Sharples Co., P, M. Sharples, 
Chicago, liis, West Chester, Pa. 








Fleming's 3 are free if they fail. 


REMOVE THAT SPAVIN. 


No matter what you have done or tried 
you can positively re move the spavin 
quickly and without injury with 
Fleming’s Spavin Cure. One 45- 
minute application usually does it after 
all else has failed. Costs nothing if it 
fails. Cures Ringbone, Splint, Curb, ete. 
=. Lg spavin book will be worth dollars 


”"§TOP LUMP JAW. 


Cattlemen have lost hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars by lump jaw. No one 
need lose a cent he oe hee 2r because 
Fleming’s Lump Jaw Cure cannot 
fail once in 200 times, Simple, common- 

sense and economical cure, 


FISTULA AND POLL EVIL. 


But 15 to 30 days are required to cure 
either disease with Fleming’s Fistula 
and Poll Evil Cure. Has never failed, 
No cost if it ever does fail. 

Write today for circulars on any or all 
the above remedies. State which circulars 
are wanted. 

FLEMING BROS., Chemists, 
221 Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Ill. 














SEND US A COW 


’ Steer, Bull, or Horse hide, or any kind of hide 

or skin, and let us tan it with the hair on, soft, 

light, odorless, for robe, rug, coat or gloves. 
But first get our Catalogue, giving prices, and 

our shipping tags and instructions, so as to 

avoid mistakes. Webuy raw furs and ginseng. 

THE CROSBY FRISIAN PUR COMPANY, 

116 Mill Street, Rechester, N.Y. 





Ear Corn, Grinding 


Mixing and grinding at same time 
all the grains as wanted is best te 4 


Igy QUAKER CITY “wate 


Lf/ Double hopper, runs easy on ball beare 
4@ge. Makes excellent corn meal. Sold 
on trial. Full guarantee. Send for 
36th Annual Catalog. Mailed FREE. 
ate handle all standard makes of —_ 

implements. Get our prices on what y 


A. W. STRAUB & CO., 3737 Filbert 8t., Philadelphia, Pac Pa. 










The A. W. STRAUB CO., Canal and Randolph Sts., Chicages 
either sex, 


SHROPSHIRES by impor 


ed stock. Chvuice ewes 
Chester White Swine. 
booked for Spring ry 
Rocks, fine stock spocialtye 
SIDNEY SPRAGUE, 
Falconer, N.Y. 


LUMBER AT HALF PRICE 


WE PURCHASED THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


Send us your lumber bill for our estimate, and 
we will make you prices delivered free of al} 
charges at your shipping point. 


WRITE FOR OUR EXPOSITION CATALOGUE OF MATERIAL, 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKINC CO., 
PAN-AMERICAN, DEPARTMENT 6% BUFFALO, 8. @, 
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foal! 


factured scientifically 


Sold by Dealers generaly, 


Invaluable for cuts, kicks or bruises. 
by a famous Veterinarian. 


Sloan's Liniment 


TREC, Sar eur ieee Ne SA 


There is nothing like it to kill 
a Spavin, Curb or Splint. 


Horse size, 50c. and $1.00 per bottle. 
Family size, 25c. per bottle, 
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Light and Dark Brahmas and the Wy- 
andots were also properly represented 
and of the several varieties of Leg- 
horns there were over 300 birds set up. 
Silver Crescent farm of New Jersey, 
Wray brothers of Canada, W. E. Samp- 
son & Son of Pennsylvania and F, H. 
Davey of New York were the owners 
of various prize Leghorns. 

Turkeys shown were of higher aver- 
nage merit than is commonly met with, 
and especial merit is attached to the 
very fine Bronze tom hatched in 1901, 
with which G. Wolf of New York easily 
captured the blue ribbon. This. bird 
weighed 47% pounds. Against him for 


contrast was a Game Bantam pullet 


of eight ounces. Other Bantams were 
plenty, and the Seabright, both Golden 
and Silver, were well shown. Geese 
and ducks were perhaps a little below 
the average of merit 

Quite a sensation was made in the 
Orpingtons by the arrival of the creator 
or maker of the breed, William Cook 
of England, with 100 selected birds, 
which were put into competition wiih 
those that had been raised by Ameri- 
ean fanciers. It was apparent at the 
first glance that the originator would 
have a close run for highest honors, 
and when the announcement of the 
prize list showed that the Willow Brook 
farm of Connecticut had scored the 
best, there Was much excitement. Frank 
W. Gavlor, manager of.the farm, was 


gratulated on all sides, and especial- 
Mr Cook himself. The judge said 
“the winning Buff Orpington cock 
srandest specimen liv- 
color is perfect, especially in 
feather, while he possesses 
the most perfect neck, shoulders and 
shape of any bird I ever saw.”’ The 
Black Orpington was brought out by 
Mr Cook in 1886 and represented one- 
fourth Minorea, one-fourth Plymouth 
Rock, and one-half Langshan. Subse- 
quently other varieties were intro- 
duced. He is quoted as saying that it 
took him ten years to make the Buff 
and 17 years to perfect the Spangled 
variety. The birds are heavy and large, 
very much like the Dorkings, but big- 
ger, and have only four toes. 

In the pigeon exhibit were fully 1000 
birds, and the president of the 
ciation, T. A. Havemeyer, Jr, 


con 

ly ~~ 
that 
is probably the 
ing. His 
the under 


asso- 


was 


specially gratified with the displays of 
English Carriers and Jacobins. Other 
features of the exhibits included cavies, 
rabbits, Belgian hares and a display of 
some 150 cats, under the direction of 
the Atlantic cat club. Cage and song 
birds were shown in moderate num- 
bers. 
: i 
Helps for Winter Eggs. 

GEORGE H., TOWNSEND, NEW YORK. 

Green food, while hens will lay to 
some extent without it, is strictly nec- 
essary for good laying in winter. How 
to produce the cheapest green food 
must be governed by what the farmer 
may have at hand. Mangles may be 
fed at a profit during the winter and 


spring months by cutting them length- 
wise and letting the fowls eat them. 
They should be fed in a manner to avoid 


their getting in the litter and becom- 
ing filthy. Nice, green clover, properly 
cured and cut fine, makes a good feed, 
hardly equaled whén steamed. Cab- 
bage is the cheapest and most conven- 
ient food on many farms. The fowls 
eat it heartily and clean without much 


trouble. 

Grit is another factor which must 
be available, and is consumed in con- 
siderable quantities. Small pieces of 
erushed stone, flint or crockery answer 
very well. Crushed oyster shells to a 
large extent will supply the material for 
grit in grinding food, and also furnish 
lime for egg shells. It is bad practice 


to feed shells in other foods, as the 
hen may be relied on to use proper 
judgment by helping herself. Grit 


Should be before the fowls at all times. 

Meat foods in winter are called for 
to supply the egg factory. Finely cut 
green bone or meat scraps are com- 
monly used. A good substitute is skim- 


milk where it can be had, and in many 
the purpose. 


cases it answers The 


warm mash I think is being overdone. 
The fowls will eat greedily and in a 
short period, and then stand or sit 
around inactive. More hard grain and 
more exercise are,needed. Do not feed 
too much corn, as it is too fattening. 
It is good to sleep on, 

— 


A Big Profit from Hens. 





A profit of $2.67 per hen was made 
in our money-in-poultry contest, by W. 
H. Pearson of Cumberland county, Me. 
He started the year with 75 Barred 
Plymouth Rock hens, and closed with 
85. The receipts from 11,594 eggs sold 
were $236.91, and from 498 chicks and 
fowls $148.87. The total cost of feed and 


of eggs for sitting was $153.15. During 
the: early part of the season, a good 
many of the eggs were sold for hatch- 
ing at 3 cents apiece, but the rest went 
at market prices. 


Henhouses were cleaned regularly ev- 
ery week, and Death to Lice and kero- 
sene were used freely to keep down the 
vermin. Sawdust was used on the floor 
to keep it clean and fresh earth is put 
im: once a year. Every few days fresh 
straw is put in to keep the chickens 
at work, for a great deal of wheat 
screenings are fed. During the summer 
clover is cut and cured in good condi- 
tion, and in the winter this is chopped 
fine and mixed each morning with the 
mash. Pullets are hatched early in or- 
der to give winter layers. One which 
was hatched April 1 began laying Au- 
gust 28. During September the old fowls 
are all sold and replaced with pullets, 
and the house is given a thorough over- 
hauling for the winter. That this 
worked successfully is shown by the 
fact that during January 85 pullets laid 
133 dozen eggs. 

-_— a 


Wintering Breeding Ducks. 





Ducks that are to be ‘kept over the 
winter for breeding purposes should be 


two years old if possible, or at least 
very early hatched birds, as they sel- 
dom lay until a year old. Two-year- 
old birds are the best layers. They 
need a comfortable house with a dry 
earth floor, well covered with straw, 
cut stalks or dry litter of some kind. 


Close up at night, after they have gone 


in, and ‘when it is time to begin laying, 
keep them in until 9 a m, as they usu- 
ally lay before this hour. If let out 
early, they will drop their eggs wher- 
ever they happen to be. The litter 


in the house should be turned over two 
or three times a week, renewed weekly 
and the house scraped out. 

While young ducks can be raised to 
best advantage without water to swim 
in, it is almost essential that the 
breeding stock have a place to swim 
and bathe. They will keep much 
cleaner and a greater percentage of 
the eggs will be fertile, if they have 
a swimming pond. They must always 
have a supply of fresh water before 
them when eating, especially soft mash, 
as their nostrils become filled and they 


need water to rinse them out. A good 
food is about one-half corn meal, one- 
fourth wheat bran and _ one-fourth 


green food or cooked vegetables. Add 
a handful of beef scraps to every quart 
of this. Mix coarse sand with it in 
about the same proportion, and keep 
grit and oyster shells ‘where they may 
have free access to it. They should he 
fed rather light until they begin to 
lay, when they may be fed two or 
three times a day. Whole corn may 
be fei once a day for a change, but 
if they get too fat, give less corn and 
more vegetable food and bran. Whole 
oats are also an excellent food. One 
drake to four or five ducks is the right 
proportion. 





me ————___——» 

Green Cut Bone for Pullets—This 
fall I obtained a bone cutter and be- 
gan feeding green cut bone to my flock, 
which consisted of ten hens and 40 pul- 
lets. Most of the latter were fate 
hatched, but have been well fed in or- 
der to force them to early egg laying. 
Green bones were procured and fed 





POULTRY FOR PROFIT 


three times a week in addition to other 


feed, which consisted of a warm mash 
in the morning with cracked corn, oats 
and wheat at noon and night. Within 
two weeks after the beginning with the 
green bone, the flock doubled in egg 
production and continued to make a 
steady gain until absence from home 
prevented the regular feeding for a 
week. The egg yield was soon mate- 
rially lessened, but picked up again 
with the advent of more green bone. I 
fed it three times a week, and about 
one ounce per fowl, giving it for the 
noon feed. The feed is proving a cheap 
and prontane one. ae Cc Fe 


Apiary | Notes. 





Carniolan Bees are a pretty good 





kind to have in the far north, They 
build up very quickly in spring. The 
greatest objection to them is they 
swarm too much and rear too many 
drones, 

A Handy Tool with which to open 


hive covers is an ordinary tack puller. 


The heel on the back makes it espe- 
cially appropriate for prying apart 
brood frames, etc. Many beekeepers 
use a common putty knife. A screw- 


driver stout enough for the purpose is 
too large and clumsy to carry about 
in the pocket.—[H. 

more or less 
bath. Place 


To Bleach Honey 
stained give it a sulphur 
it in a tight room and burn a little 
sulphur, six ounces for a room of 850 
cubic feet space. Let it stay for 20 
minutes and then air the room. Re- 
peat if necessary. Do not use too 
much sulphur or the combs will get a 
green shade. 








A Chain 


is no stronger than its weakest link, 
A fertilizer deficient in 


Potash 


is just as dangerous as a chain 
with a cracked link. 


Our money winning books are needed by 
every man who owns a field and a_ plow, and 
who desires to get 3 aj out of them. They 
are free. Send postal card. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 


93 Nassau Street, New York. 




















SOLD ON TRIAL. Has the reputation of 
being the most perfect incubator made 
Price, $8 and up. Double packed walls, 
fire proof lamps. May be operated any- 
where. Catalog free. All about the poultry 
business, 5 cents. WAThARe INCUBATOR 


CO., Box 81, Wayland, N. Y, 
POULTRY 
$6,000 or?it22%, FREE! 
Geese, Destbena and Chicboas The bee ele wlsall all, 
\y Tllustrated, 15 best hen house plana, how to breed, 
food, cure dimease, etc, Send 10c on 6, Beloven, and Wie, 
. R. Brabazon, Jr. & Co., Box 40 











MANN S LATEST BONE CUTTER 


F.W.M 
10, itor Mass. (ail 












A Hundred Per Cent 
is no uncommon natch for Petaluma 
Iueabators, They are the oldest and 
mostreliable machines on the market. 
Results are uniform @ -—< always high. 

ee purely til 












How To MakeMoney 


With Poultry and Incubators. 


That is the title of our new 1903 book—196 large pages. It 
is far superior in every way to its predecessors. It embraces 
all that is best in poultry keeping, duck growing, broiler 
raising, egg farming and the production of winter chickens 
or roasters, drawn from the experience of the best experts in 
the country. It fully describes and illustrates the unequaled 


CYPHERS NcrberoRs 


which embody the greatest discovery of modern times in 
the field of successful incubation by artificial means. 
illustrations show poultry plants that use 
Cyphers exclusively in the U.S.,Canada, 
England, Germany, Holland, New Zea- 
landand other foreign countries. Send 
10c (merely to pay postag>, as the book 
is free) for book No. 61. Circulars free. 


CYPHERS INCUBATOR CO., 
Buffalo, BN. ¥., Chicago, IL, 
Boston, Mass., New York,N. ¥. 
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Supplied 


Moisture 
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wes” hen. Our Patents 
craven ber te ne ererane cael Catal 
Ree If you write today. 
jambus, Bebraska, 








The HUMPHREY 


Open Hopper 
GREEN BONE and VEGETABLE CUTTER 
doubles egg yield, cuts feed billin half. 
year = to cut more bonein less 
Gime, with less labor than any other. Send for 
Special trial offer and handsome catalogue. 
HUMPHREY & 8ONS, 
Bex 385, Jollet, Ulinofs. 











The Gem Incubators 
and Brooders aresold at halfthe price of other 
makes, and are absolute y guaranteed to hatch 
every good cag or money back. G0 egg size $6.00, 
Brooders $4.00. Direct from factory to you Write for cate 


log, It's free. JW, Sauer, Box22, Trotwood, 0. 



















INCUBATORS 


Hatch every fertile erg, Simplest, 
most durable, cheapest first-ciass 
hatcher. Money back if not posi- 
tively as represented. Wie pay freight. 
Circular free; catalogu 
Geo. Ertel Co., ¢ 











BUILD YOUR OWN INCUBATOR, 
we se)l complete illustrated plans by pea eee 
HOT WATER INC sen BATOR can be built for about 


We furnish Lam; R. 
building of a Dane Write to-day for 
ake and Seve Money with an Incubater. 


ruling ‘Geow & Co., Dept. 116 Quiney, TL 


ook 
ERoobene 


Batisfaction guaranteed 
back. Bend lOcents 




















Belisble Ineubator & 
Box B-1 


BrooderCo., 
Quincy, UL 





ENE INCUBATOL? = 


SPRINGFIELD Ono 














The PRAIRIE STATES 342 
KEEP AT THE HEAD\“panst 
More made-more sold- WON 


more prizes won than/ 
( ALL OTHERS combined,’ 


Send for catalogue-just out-fin- 
t.ever issued.Nention this paper. 


\PRALIRIE STATE INCUBATOR Co,, 
HOMER CITY“ Pa.) U.S.A. 





























S$ ij 9:80 For 
200 Egg 
¢ INCUBATOR 


Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 












INGUBATORS 


From @6 oe Best reasonable priced 
hatchers on the market. 
Becotere, @4 up. None better at any 

y warranted. Catalog free, 


we F 
A. BANTA, LIGONIER, IND, 


The Sure Hatch’s Latest 


An automatic, direct acting 
regulator that surpasses any 
other improvement ever made 
inincubators. Send for new illus- 
rated catalog and free trial offer. 
SURE HATCH INCUBATOR CO., 
Clay Center, Neb., or Columbus, Ohio, 


THE SUCCESSFUL 


Incubator and Brooder 




















Pa cusges, Write for the one you 
Des Motnes Incubator Co. 7 
Moines, Iowa, or Dept. 104, Buffalo, Yr 








Send for Free Sample . 
GLEANINGS IN BEE BEE CULTURE 


rofitable Bee-Keeping. - Book on Bee yy 
¢ supplies free if you mention this paper. 
The As I. Root Co. Medina, Oo 


BEE 
KEEP- 
ERS 











GREAT POULTRY BOOK 


‘My 1903 ca catalogue. megeas in illustration, 

Practical hints, describes 56 breeds of t 
winners. Low prises tot for birds and eggs. Boor 
Postpaid, 10cents. Calendar for 1903 on cover. 
REID: 
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Keeping a Permanent Pasture. 
PROF fT. P. ROBERTS, CORNELL UNIV, N Y. 


Kindly inform me if grass seed for 
permanent pasture and mowing can be 


sown on pasture land without plowing 
up or harrowing and what time is most 
desirable to sow the seed?—[John E. 
Roch. 

Where it is not convenient or where 
it is extremely difficult to plow the 
old pasture, it may be greatly improved 
by harrowing it as soon in the spring 
as the ground is dry enough to enter 
upon it. Sow the seeds, and if you 
think you can afford it, add a modest 
amount of commercial fertilizers which 
contain rather a high per cent of ni- 
trogen and potash. Sometimes old pas- 
tures become sour, in which case they 
are greatly benefited by a dressing of 
20 bushels hydrated lime per acre. This 
would better be applied in the fall 
although it may be applied in the 
spring before the ground is harrowed. 

Always add some clover seed in seed 
ing cither a permanent meadow or a 
permanent pasture. Alsike is likely 
to succeed better than the red clover 
To maintain the pasture or meadow 
about every second or third year har- 
row and add a few seeds, not forgetting 
the clover which, of course, dies out 
in one or two years. The plant food 
left by the clover roots will greatly 
stimulate the growth of the grasses. 
After the fertilizers or lime and the 
seeds have been applied, harrow once 
more and roll if the land is not too 
steep and stony. Success will largely 
depend on getting the seeds sowed 
early that they may get a footholi 
before the old grasses crow:l them out. 

a ee 


Canada’s Experiment Farms. 


The system of experimental farms or- 
1886-7 includes 


ganized in Canada in 
five farms, a central and four branch 


institutions. The central farm is locat- 
ed near the capital, Ottawa, and serves 
the purposes of the two larger prov- 
inces, Ontario and Quevec. One of the 


branch farms, that at Nappan, N §&, 
serves for the three maritime provinces, 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick and 
Prince Edward Island. 


at Brandon 
placed 


established 
has been 


One has been 
in Manitoba, another 


at Indian Head in the northwest terri- 
tories, and a fourth at Agassiz, in the 
coast climate of British Columbia. The 


object in this arrangement was to cover 


all the more important climatic condi- 
tions found from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific, so that the work might be made 


helpful to farmers throughout the Do- 
minion. All these farms are under the 
direction of Prof William Saunders. 
oo 
Methods in Apple Culture. 

T. B. WILSON, ONTARIO COUNTY, N Y. 

I do not believe we can lay down any 
set of rules applicable to all. Each 
orchardist should study his home con- 
ditions, that is, should learn what kind 
of soil he has and also the condition of 
the subsoil, which is important for an 
orchard. Nearly all of my farm is un- 
derlaid with a blue clay hardpan and 
under this a slate rock. The rock in 
some places is within 30 inches of the 
surface If oursland is not ditched we 
think it too wet for trees to thriy 
well. So I beleive the best ilt t 
be obtained after the trees are finely 
started, say 12 years old, to seed down 
with redtop, June 21 s and clover nd 
let the roots have ti t te i 
to work in and to keep tl te ! 
just as loose and mell is po 

My plan is to let it remain ] 
and pastu n tl for part of h 
season with bott ! pn and hogs. Late 
in the season hen the grass does not 
grow as fast, I t th heep t and 
leave six or eight ho to the acre 
Get , root ) t ring t l 
noses, but let them root Each yea 
late in the winter or rly in the sprir 
I spread barnyard mantre, rathe: 
coarse, over the entire surface of about 
one-teali of my orehar.. The other half 


FARM AND ORCHARD 


is treated the same way the next year. 
With my soil and using this method 


I get nice colored fruit of fine quality. 





If anyone will notice in digging a 
ditch from one field to another, where 
an old fence row is crossed, under 
the sod near the old fence where it has 
not been disturbed for 20 or 30 years, 
the soil is moist and very mellow 
and why are not those conditions good 
on the very best for apple tree roots. 
On an open subsoil —F would not advo- 
eate this practice, but with me I get 
good results. 

The large apple tree shown in the 
picture on first cover page is more than 
100 years old, over 9 feet in circumfer- 
ence and 35 feet high. The orchard in 
the background is 31 years old. There 
are 400 trees and they are 33 feet apart 
and will average 25 or 26 feet high. 
The have g vn in sod since they 
were 15 years old 

ae ne ae 
Notes from Tomato Growers. 

A few nackers in this section declare 
they will net contract with growers 
next sease t} broke their con- 
tracts so shamefully in selling on the 
open market last ison. Several sta- 
tions in this vicinity shipped from five 


? 


to ten carloads té 
to Baltimore 


matoes daily this past 
and other points. 


season 


Most packers here will offer to contract 
with such of their old growers as kept 
their agreement and I think they will 
offer $7 per ton, the same as last sea- 
son. The price for 1991 was $6 A 
good many of our growers say they will 
not contract for 1903 for less than §8. 
It is hard to tell what the outcome 
will be. I expect to make contract 


did last year.—[C. 
County, Del. 
at Bellows Falis cans 


with same 
H. Sackett, 
The one factory 


parties I 
Sussex 


nothing but sweet corn. No tomatoes 
are canned here. I am the only one 
in this section who has ever grown 
tomatoes to any extent and these were 
all grown for seed, One season grow- 
ing over 7000 bushels of the New Im- 
perial—jA. A. Halladay, Windham 


County, Vt. 
We do not 
The canners 


any contracts here, 
a chance to buy at 


make 
have 


certain seasons at from 25 to 40 cents 
per bushel, all the tomatoes they re- 
quire. We gave up the contract busi- 
ness years ago. The canners did not 
live up to their end so we let them 
drop and take our chances.—[W. W. 
Rawson, Boston, Mass. 
> 
Spraying for the San Jose Scale. 

H. T. FERNALD, MASS AGRI COLLEGE. 

In the fall of 1901 the college orchard 
was found to be quite generally infest- 
ed with the San Jose scale, the infesta- 
tion having plainly come from two 
Gano apple trees purchased in the 
spring of 189%. The orchard contained 
612 trees of all sizes, from those just 
set out, to apple trees 30 years old. AS 
the infested trees were scattered all 
through the orchard, all were treated, 
though only 317 were found to be actu- 
ally infested. Treatment was begun 
March 24, and continued as the weather 
permitted till April 14, when it was 


completed. Weather records were kept, 


showing strength and direction of wind, 

temperature and amount of moisture in 

the air, in the belief that study of these 

might explain the differences in re- | 
sult reported elsewhere, but weather 

conditions seemed to have little ffect 


Fumigation, folowing the directions 
given by Johnson in his Fumigation 
Methods, was a complete success, every 
tree tre 1 hi iy being freed 

om sca l I size of most of the 
trees prev i f ral u of this 
I hod \ te compounds 
sent in f s ted, but all 

wort} 

Of the t ’ with Good's pot- 
=} hale « two pounds per gallon) 
s S ed from seales. With 
Adler's igriculturnal soap 33% were 
freed. Good's potash whale oil soap 
nine parts, lime, salt and sulphur one.-| 
part, freed 45 Bowker’s soda whale 
oiF soap freed 74 of the trees, and 





| the whole digestive 


Bowker'’s tree soap freed 63% With 
Good’s tobacco potash whale oil soap 
54% of the trees were freed, but as the 
material was only sufficient to test 12 
trees, it is doubtful if the results would 
hold for a larger exgeriment. 

Crude petroleum was applied as a 
mechanical mixture, and 16% of the 
trees to which it was applied were 
freed from the scale. The pump proved 
unreliable, however, though it had been 
in the hands of the manufacturers 
shortly before its use and pronounced 
all right, but the oil often varied 
in aS many minutes. Kerosene freed 
44% of the trees, but here, too, the per 
cent of the oil varied greatly. Lime, 
salt and sulphur prepared according to 


one 
20% 


the directions given in American Agri- 
culturist of February &, 1902, freed 66% 


of the trees. Somewhat 

of those in charge. no trees were in- 
jured or affected by any of the treat- 
ments named. 

The trees have been under continual 
observation ever since the treatment, 
and the opinion of all those who hay 
studied the results is that those ob- 
tained by the use of the lime, salt and 
sulphur are the best. It is the inten- 
tion to continue the experiments, pay- 


ing particular attention to the different 
formulas for making this substance, t« 
learn which is the best, to test dif- 
ferent nozzles and methods of applica- 
tion. 


ind 


=> 


Treatment for Scaty Trees—At the 
recent Virginia horticultural society 
meeting, I made inquiry for American 
Agriculturist to the lime, sul- 
phur and salt treatment for San Jose 
scale. This remedy seems practically 
untried in this district. One gentleman 


as 


had used it on small trees with good 
results. Most members, advised by the 
experiment station, have been using 


coal oil, or whale oil soap, cutting back 
infected trees very heavily. These men 
seemed to think that the fact of hot 
applications would militate greatly 
against the treatment coming into gen- 
eral use. The opinion of the experiment 
Station seems undecided yet from lack 
of proof as to which remedy is the 
best.—[R. F. H. 


Rossany Pear—aA recent inquiry from 
a New Jersey subscriber regarding this 


pear was referred to the well-known 
fruit grower, Charles Black, who says: 
“IT have had no experience with the 
Rossany pear, and have never seen it 
in fruit. It is a western variety, I 
think. My advice to Jersey men is to 
let it alone so far as market purposes 
go at present, and test it in a small 
way first. There are very few varieties 
that are of commercial value in New 
Jersey. Among these the Kieffer is one 
of the leaders, and is being planted 


quite extensively.” 


A Dirt Band Bedding Box is a thin 


veneer cut 18 inches long and 3 inches 
wide, nicked to fold into an open box 
4 inches square, not nailed and with- 
out bottom. Th boxes are folded 
around and placed in the _ hotbed, 
pressed close together and after the 
bed is full they are filled with dirt. 
After being placed in the bed and be- 
fore filling they look like the pockets in 
an egg case, only smaller. Expert girls 
and boys can fo'd and place in a bed 
15 per minute. 





Get the Most 
Out of Your Food 


You don’t and can’t if your stomach 
is weak. A weak stomach does not di- 
gest all that is ordinarily taken into it. 
It gets tired easily, nd what it fails 
to digest is wasted 

Among the signs 0 eak stomach 
ire uneasiness afte! ating, nervous 
headache, and disagreeable belching. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


stomach and 
Take it. 


Strengthens and tones the 
system. 


to the surprise | 











A Farmer 


on Long Island 
lost $1,000 by 
neglecting to add 
a few dollars 


Nitrate 
of Soda 


to his 












ae Paes. 

fertilizer 

Our Bulletin, Food for 
tells how and why. This book 
several others of equal value 
ers, we mail /ree to all applic 
Send Post Card. 

WILLIAM S. MYERS, Director, 


12 John Street. Room 126 New York. 
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HIGHLAND FRUIT FARM FOR SALE 
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Watering Plants. 


"E. E. REXFORD. 





Some persons water their plants every 
day, without regard to the season, and 
give just about the same quantity one 
day that they do another. The natural 
result is that in winter their plants are 
weak and spindling, with yellow leaves, 
and few if any flowers. The owner will 
tell you that she “don't see what ails 
her plants. She is sure she gives them 
ull the water they need, and she never 
forgets to do this.”” If she were to for- 
get to do this occasionally it would be 
a great deal better for the plants. In 
summer the evaporation of moisture 
from the soil is rapid, because of 
warmth and wind, but in winter this 
goes on slowly, and the amount of wa- 
ter given should be regulated by the 
ability of the soil to dispose of it. Where 
too much is given, the reduced 
to a condition of muddiness, unless good 
drainage has been provided, and those 


soil is 


who give too much water generally 
neglect this item. 


will give water in 
little driblets, ‘‘whenever she happens 
to think of it.’’ The result is that her 
piants are chronic sufferers from lack 
of moisture at the roots. The wonder 
is that they contrive to exist. Turn them 
out of their pots and you will generally 
find that the upper portion of the soil 
is moist, and in this what few roots 
there are have spread themselves, while 


Another woman 


below it the soil is almost as dry as 
dust, and no root could live’ there. 
Plants grown under these conditions 


are almost always dwarf and_ sickly 
specimens, with but few leaves, and 
most of these yellow ones. You will 


find that plants grown under either con- 
dition are much more subject to attacks 
of insects than healthy plants are. 
There is only one rule to be governed 
by in watering plants, that I have any 
knowledge of, and that is this: Never 
apply water to any plant until the sur- 


face of the soil looks dry. When you 
do give water, give enough of it to 
thoroughly saturate the soil. If some 


runs through at the bottom of the pot, 
you can be sure that the whole ball of 
earth is moist. 

Of course, like all other rules, it has 
exceptions. For instance, a calla, being 
a sort of aquatic plant, requires very 


will study their habits, in order to un- 
derstand the requirements of each, and 
will soon be able to treat them intelli- 
gently. He will soon be able to tell at 
a glance when a plant requires more 
water. He will know what kinds to 
give a good deal to, and what kinds to 
water sparingly. Until he has acquired 
this ability it is well for him to adhere 


to the rule given above, for if he fol- 
lows, it he cannot go very far wrong 
in either direction. Let the water used 
be of about the same temperature as 
that of the room in which the plants 
are. I am often asked which is best, 
hard or soft water. I have tried both, 
and see little difference. 

Many persons fail to attain success 
with plants in baskets and window 
boxes. Ninety-nine times out of a hun- 


is due to lack of water. 
to dry air on all 
near the ceil- 


dred the failure 
A basket is exposed 
and is suspended 
ing, as a general thing, where the air 
is much warmer than below, conse- 
quently evaporation takes place more 
rapidly than from the pot on the win- 
dow sill. Because it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to get at, water is not given 
often as required, and then generally in 
smaller quantities than is needed. The 
first thing you know, your plants are 
turning yellow, and dropping their 
leaves, and soon they are in such a con- 
dition that you throw them away in 
disgust, and conclude that you haven't 
“the knack” of growing good basket 
plants. All the trouble comes from an 
insufficient water supply. 

There are two methods by which you 


sides, 


as 


may make it easier to attend to the 
needs of these plants. One is to have 
the baskets suspended by long cords 


running over pulleys, by which you can 


lower them into a tub of water, where 
they can be left until they are thor- 
oughly sonked through. The other is 
this: Take a tin can and punch a hole 


through the bottom of it. Let this hole 
be large enough to allow water to es- 
cape, drop by drop. Set this on top of 
your basket and arrange the foliage to 
cover it. 

If the hole is not as large as it ought 
to be, the soil will not be kept moist all 
through. In this make it larger. 
A little observation will enable you to 
regulate matters in such a manner as 
to secure just the flow of water needed. 


case, 














; : By the “‘tin-can method” of watering 
much more water than a geranium. A . 

: : ‘ : ca basket plants, the trouble of watering 
cactus, being a native of hot, dry cli- , ; 

. - pa in the ordinary way will be done away 
mates, requires but very little. The ; 7 ‘ S 
: om oa : : : With, and the results will be extremely 
florist who is interested in his plants : 

Satistactory. 
-_> 
From advance sheets of E. E. Rex- 

. ° ° * mwa > c—il i ‘ rele iv , 
ford’s new book entitled ‘“‘Home Flori- Potatoes leave the Sor in & relatively 
culture.” Published by Orange Judd Moist condition and in first-class shape 
Co Price, postpaid, $1. for subsequent crops 
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This attractive plate of Rome Beauties 
fair last fall by E. G. Cox, and took first prize. 
variety in that state. 
The skin is pale yellow with some red. 


It is a late fall and early winter 
roundish and very slightly conical. 


The flesh is not very fine grained, but is juicy, 


PRIZE PLATE OF ROME BEAUTY APPLES 


was exhibited at the Ohio state 
The apple originated in Ohio, 
In size it is large, 


tender and of fine quality. 


It is a fine appearing apple, and hence a good market variety. Many of our 


readers are familiar with this popular apple. 


FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 








LIFE SAVED BY SWAIIP-ROOT 


The Wonderful Kidney, Liver and 
Bladder Remedy. 


SAMPLE BOTTLE SENT FREE BY MAIL. 





Swamp-Root, discovered by the emi- 


nent kidney and bladder’ speciatist, 
promptly cures kidney, liver, bladder 
and uric acid troubles. 


Some of the early symptoms of weak 
kidneys are pain or dull ache in the 
back, rheumatism, dizziness, headache, 
nervousness, catarrh of the bladder, 
gravel or calculi, bloating, sallow com- 
plexion, puffy or dark circles under the 
eyes, suppression of urine, or compelled 
to pass water often day and night. 

The mild and extraordinary effect of 
the world-famous kidney remedy, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, is soon realized. 
It stands the highest for its wonder- 
ful cures of the most distressing cases. 
If you need a medicine you should 
have the best. 

Swamp-Root is not recommended for 
everything, but if you have kidney, 
liver, bladder or uric acid trouble you 
will find it just the remedy you need. 

Sold by druggists in fifty-cent and 
one-dollar sizes. You may have a sam- 
ple bottle of Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root 
and a pamphlet that tells all about it, 
including many of the thousands of 
letters received from sufferers cured, 
both sent free by mail. Write Dr. Kil- 
mer & Co., Binghamton, N. Y., and 
please be sure to mention that you 
read thisgenerous offer in the American 
Agriculturist. Don’t make any mis- 
take, but remember the name, Swamp- 
Root, Dr. Kilmer’s Swamp-Root, and 
the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on 
every bottle. 


STRAWBERRY CULTURE 


By M. CRAWFORD. 


OVER FORTY YEARS’ EXPERIENCE. 


A 60-page book—not a catalogue. 
Send ten cents for a copy, read it, then return it 
and get your money back if you want it. 
M. CRAWFORD COMPANY, 
Box 1002, - « Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. 














The Actual 
DIFFERENCE 


between sprayed, partially sprayed 


and unsprayed fruit fs just as {ft 1s 
with & shown here. The best fruit is grown 


Harore pump. where the _ 
Hardie Spray Pump 


is used. The spray from this pow- 
erful machine penetrates every- 
where, covering tree and vine with 
@ mist as fine as fog 


wih @ And it Works se Easy. 





Spr 
Cheap MAaCHiN@. our catalogue tells you things you 
tis 


should know about spraying. 
FREER, send for it. 


The Hardie Spray Pump Mig. Co. 


61 Larned St., Detroit, Mich, 
And Windsor Canada, 


Not sprayed 
at all. 





Clean. 


Mammoth Clover 


Timothy, and other farm seeds. 
We sell direct to farmers every - 


where. THE 0.C. SHEPARD CO., Medina, Ohio. 










or freight. Send 


Flower. 
everything 


5 


Plants, Hoses, Bulb 
Small Trees, Etc., safe arrival an 
satisfaction 


STORRS & HARRISON CO., 
Ox 225, PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 





Made in va7ing sizes; hand and power, 
Get our 

HYDRAULIC PRESS MFG. CO, -775 
@ Main St. Mt. Gllead, Ohio. ___ 


a ds working all the frut 


into asslable sodeate Cider for 






ogue before you buy, 





REES SUCCEED WHERE 
TRE OTHERS FAIL 


Largest Nursery. 


Fruit Book Free. Result of 78 years’ experience 


TARK BROS, Louisiana, Mo.; Dansville, N. Y.; Etc 








VAT IVAPARMSL MAYA CAML ROY A F004 


The Pertection Sp-ayer is not the product ofa theorist... Making sprayers has 
been his chief employment for the last twelve years. He has examined and experi- 


mented with and 


© more large capacity, power sprayers than any other man 


In the U. 8. The Perfection six Kow is his final triumph. Sprays 
six rows of potatoes or vines at one time. Can be used either by hand 


or horse power. 


Easily adjusted for vegetables, shrubs or trees, 


Sprays Bordeaux and ail other mixtures without trouble or waste, 
ptive catalogue sent free. Ask for it. 


Thomas Pepp 
Alse 


ler, Box 38, Hightstown, N. J. 


manufactures the improved Reqg’s Plowaand Furrowers 
CREE PUBS: 











There was more money made by Farm- 
ers and Gardeners in 1902 thun in any pre- 
vious year in the history of the United 
States. 1903 will equal if not excel it. 


SEEDS 


GOOD SEED IS SCARCE-Buy Early. 
Johnson & Stokes’ Garden and Farm Manual for 1903 illustrates by photo- 
graphs and describes some of the greatest Momey Bringers ever olfered. 


Shall we send you acopy? It is free. 


SPARKS’ EARLIANA TOMATO 


solid fruit. 
introduced by any seedsman. 


has no competition in the extra early class,— 
enormously productive of large, fine, smooth, 
Has made more Hard Cash for our customers than anything ever before 
Pkt., 2c.; 0z., $1.00. 


JOHNSON & STOKES, 217-219 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















THE CREAT 


First choice among winter apples 
= is the York Imperial. Hardy, 
R juicy, fine flavored, long keeping 
Mpyand an enormous bearer. Should 
RS bein every orchard. The Con- 
cord Grapeis standard and justly 
the most popular on the market. 


HARRISON’S NURSERIES, 





The Hicley Peach is large, 
rich, creamy white and delicious. Jw 
A fine early shipper. One of the 

very best of clings. Tree hardy. 


perb. Free catalogue shows many 
other choice warletios of each. 


FRUIT TRIO 


Our stock of these fruits is su- 





BOX 19, BERLIN, MD. 








Reliable Northern Grown 
FARM AND GARDEN SEEDS) 


We are Growers of New and Improved varieties 
of Seed Grain, Seed Corn, Seed Potatoes, and 


of Pure and Hi 


Strains of Vegetable Seeds 


ardy 
Our stock of High Grade Timothy and Clover 


Seed. 


, Turkestan Alfalfa, Rape, 


ar Cane, 


Macaroni, Wheat, etc., is the most complete, 


Hardy and Rare kinds of Small Fruit Platns, 
Ornamental Shrubs and Novelties in Flower 
Seeds, Clover Grass Mixturesfor Permanent 
Pastures and Meadows our Specialty. Reasonable 

> Prices, Best Railroad Connections, Special seed 
Rate to the Northwest. Large illustrated catalog 


ee, 10 rare Farm 





Samples for lOc, 





Pure. 





Vegetable and 
In fact 
in the 
Nursery and flores 
Aistline. Wesend by 
mail postpaid Seeds, 


aranteed, larger by express 
or our elegant 168 page free 
catalogue and see what values we give for your 
money. 49 years, 44 greenhouses, 1,000 acres. 


THE 
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EMPIRE. STATE 


PROGRESSIVE NEW YORK FRUIT GROWERS 


The State Association Holds Splendid Meeting at Buffalo- 


Attendance Large, 


Enthusiasm Pronounced, Discussions Valuable—Record of Work 
Accomplished— Officers Elected for Coming Year 


All things considered, it is not strange 
that the youngest horticultural asso- 
ciation in this country should, in two 
years, lead all others in paid member- 
ship. When such a lot of successful 
orehardists as is found in the New York 
fruit growers’ association get together 
and co-operate as one man, good re- 
sults are sure to follow. The second 
annual meeting at Buffalo last week 
will be remembered as one of the most 
interesting and valuable ever held in 
the Empire state. At the opening ses- 


present. 
the af- 
day, at 
to the 
Jordan 
L. 


members were 
attendance was at 
of the first 

500 listened 
Dr W. H. 
station, and Prof 


sion over 400 
The 
ternoon 
which 
splendid 
of the experiment 
H. Bailey of Cornell. 

The meeting was opened promptly 
time by Pres L. T. Yeomans. He is an 
ideal presiding officer Nothing lagged, 
and he brought some experienced grow- 
er to his feet ame 


largest 
meeting 

time about 

addresses of 


ly on 


whenever a question ¢ 


for discussion. 


THE 


up 
PRESIDENT'S GOOD ADVICE. 
address, Pres Yeomans urged 
avail themselves of the 
co-operation. He said: 
purchasing fer- 
spraying, etc, 
of itself alone 
saving of money to fruit 
to pay all the run- 
ning exp of the association, and 
leave a handsome margin. Among other 
important matters for our consideration 
following: 1, The perfecting of 
system of crop reports; 
of a uniform 
comparisons; 3, 
rightful pro- 
shipment of 
Europe; *5, the adop- 
standard of 
fruits; 


In his 
the menibers to 
of 
feature of 


opportunity 
“The 
tilizers and chemicals for 
through 
will effect a 
growers sufficient 


single 


our association, 


nses 


the 
excellent 
adoption 
basis 
for just 
growers; 4, 


are 
our 
2, the 
standard 
legislation 
tection of 
tender fruits 
tion of our 
quality and size 


more 
ot 


and 


as a 


the 
to 
association's 
in packing our 


6, improved facilities for trans 
portation, fair classifications and rates 
of freight; 7, the storing and handling 
of fruit at home and abroad; 8, better 


handling and reporting on 
consignments: 9, exposure of dishon- 
est dealers; 10, more careful and thor- 
ough attention to injurious diseases and 
1, changes in membership fees 
to the association be 
supporting; 12, the reorganization, 
building and equipment of our agricul- 
tural college at Cornell university upon 
a basis commensurate with the rapidly 
increasing importance of the fruit 
ing interests of the state and under the 


methods in 


insects; 


to self- 


enable 


2rTrowe- 


direction of America’s most distin- 

guished horticulturist, Prof L. H. Bai- 

ley. ; 
In conclusion, Pres Yeomans said: 


“Remember it is always the choice 
fruit, honestly and attractively packed 
that pays best and not that which is so 
that it barely passes the inspec- 


poor 
tion of the buyer. Not only must it be 
attractive to the eye but of superior 
quality to please the palate. Such 
fruit is always in demand at good 


prices, and always will be. May it be 
our ambition as members of the largest 
fruit growers’ association in America, 
and residents of the greatest apple 
producing state, to sustain and exalt 
the reputation won by New York 
ples.” 

The program was followed out to the 


ap- 


letter. After the election of officers 
Pres Yeomans yielded the chair to the 
new president, T. B. Wilson of Ontario 


county. Mr Yeomans was nominated 
for re-election, but asked to have his 
name withdrawn. He called Vice-Pres 
Roberts to the chair, took the floor and 
nominated Mr Wilson. A vote of thanks 


was extended to Mr Yeomans for his 

services and Mr Wilson was heartily 

greeted &nd assured of the same co- 
rite 





operation and support that had been 
riven his predecessor, Mr Wilson is 
ell Known to all fruit growers of New 
York. Hie is a large grower of fine 
fruits and has served as chairman of 
the executive committee since the or- 
ganization wus founded. He is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
state experiment station, and is in 
touch with all the agricultural and 


state, 
and the 
did not 


horticultural interests of the 
He good presiding officer 
closing hours of the 
in interest. 


is a 
session 
lack 
NEW OFFICERS 
newly elected officers 
President, Thomas 
county; first 


AND FINANCE 
The 
1IOWS: 
Ontario 
John T. 
second vice-president, 
Monroe county; third 
Albert Wood, Orleans 
vice-president, Ira Pease, 
ty; secretary, F. E. Dawley, 
ville; treasurer, Charles H. 
Ontario county: executive 
T. B. Wilson, chairman, Dr (. A. Ring 
S. W. Wadhams, W. L. McKay, James 
Wood; legislation, S. D. Willard, Albert 
Wood, H. S. Wiley, F. M. Bradley, EK. 
Lb. Norris and W. W. Phipps: trans- 
portation, (. H. Perkins, L. A. Bradley, 
John Anderson, G. E. Ward, W. H. 
Hart; special St Louis committee, H. 
S. Wiley, S. D. Willard, H. CC. Hooker, 
George E. Ryckman and one to be 
named at the Poughkeepsie meeting, 
Jan 30-31; special St Louis fair com- 
mittee, J. G. Patterson, Harry Brown, 
J. B. Collamer and Charles H. Royce. 
The report of Sec Dawley showed 
that the association had paid out to 
each member $1.68 for each $1 paid in. 
There was paid out during the year 
$1879.22, while the total receipts from 
all sources were only $1488.25, with the 
funds paid in at the recent meeting 
by members. The association can start 
# hew year with no debts hanging over 
it. At the Buffalo meeting 172 mem- 
bers paid their dues. Of these 119 were 
and 55 at $1, making a total of 
There not a hitch in the 
adoption of the report of the commit- 
tee in changing the annual member- 
The pay- 


are as fol- 
B. Wilson, 
vice-president, 
Roberts, Onondaga county; 
J. B. Collamer, 
vice-president, 
county; fourth 
Oswego coun- 
Fayette- 
Darrow, 


at $3 


$410. as 


ship fee to $3 and life to $25. 
ment of $8 entitles members to all priv- 


ileges, including crop reports and an- 
nual report. Associate members who 
pay %1 do not get the crop reports. 
In all, 880 members have paid, which 
added to the 231 from the eastern New 
York society, makes a total of 1111. 
Of the entire membership from _ the 


88 have failed to renew. 
It doubtful if a better showing and 
more splendid record has ever been 
made in a horticultural society in any 
state. 

BIG SAVING 


beginning only 


is 


BY CO-OPERATION. 

The co-operative buying of fertilizers 
and chemicals has been a great success. 
Every fruit grower should take ad- 
vantage of this opportunity and write 
Sec Dawley at once about the supplies 
he needs this year. Last year 40 car- 
loads of fertilizer chemicals were sold 
to members of the association at a 
saving cf $15 per car. In fact the 
association can huy these chemicals in 


large lots, cheaper than most jobbers 
can procure them. Acid phosphate can 
be laid down at points on the N Y C 
and W 8 railroads at under $11,50 per 
ton in car lots. The price may be 
higher later, as this applies to one 
schooner load now on hand. The price 
of muriate of potash is rather unstable 
at present. 

In addition to the fertilizers the asso- 
ciation bought and sold 37 tons of 
other chemicals, mostly for spraying 


About 90% 
sulphate, 


of this was blue- 


used for mak- 


purposes, 


stone or copper 


ing bordeaux. One ton of brimstone 
was sold for bleaching purposes at 
canning factories. In this co-operating 


committee, 


HORTICULTURE 


movement, the association has been 
able to buy these chamicals at rates far 
below the usual figure. In fact, they 
can buy cheaper than jobbers at small 


places. In a few cases the association | 
has sold to small dealers. Packages 
are an important item. Iniplements, 
spraying apparatus, etc, could be pur- 
chased in the same way. 


RESOLUTIONS AND INCORPORATION, 


The resolutions offered from the floor 
by Albert Wood, indorsing the plan to 
provide our agricultural college at Cor- 
nell university with buildings and 
equipment, and for the construction of 
other absolutely necessary buildings at 
the experiment station at Geneva at 
State expense, were unanimously in- 


wide awake 
and will co-operate with 


dorsed. Fruit growers 
in this matter 


are 


the dairymen, breeders and other or- 
ganizations in putting the matter be- 
fore the legislators ut Albany. The 
time is now ripe for action. Let every 
farmer stand firm and support. the 
measure. 

The following, introduced by Grant 
G. Hitchings, was unanimously in- 
dorsed: That the New York fruit grow- 
ers’ association wish to record their 
appreciation of the effective service 


rendered to agriculture and hortieul- 


ture during the past «quarter of a cen- ! 


tury by Prof I. P. Roberts, dean of 
the college of agriculture at Cornell 
university, now on the eve of his retire- 
ment from this responsible position, 
and further, that the association heart- 
ily indorse the contained 
in Pres Yoemans’s address, that Prof L. 
H. Bailey be elevated the deanship 
now laid down by our friend and 
worker. Mr Dawley moved to amend 
this resolution, stating that the new 
contemplated agricultural building at 
Cornell should be called “Roberts hall.” 


suggestions 


Lo 


co- 


This was greeted with applause and 
approved. The society placed itself on 
record as not favoring the federal in- 
spection law regarding nursery stock 
now before congress. 

It has been decided by the executive 
committee to have the association in- 
corporated. The matter will be pre- 
sented to the legislature. The bill 


should be passed without any trouble, 
THE FRUIT EXHIBIT SATISFACTORY, 

It would be difficult to find a more 
beautiful lot of apples than those grown 
and shown by the experiment station 
at this meeting. There 175 varie- 
ties, properly labeled and carefully ar- 
ranged. The work being done at the 
station for fruit growers of New York 
is of inestimable value. These exhibits 
have a great educational value. Indi- 
vidual exhibits were not large. The Ni- 
agara county farmers’ club had a ver, 
unique exhibit in 20-pound, 40-pound 
and bushel boxes. Last fall the club 
offered prizes of $10, $5 and $2.56 to 
school children of the county who 
packed the best boxes of apples. The 
prize-winning packages were shown. 
The first prize was won by Miss Fannie 
Bradley of Barkers, who wrapped and 
packed one box Sutton Beauty and two 
boxes King. 

The second prize was awarded to Earl 
Gardner for three boxes Baldwins. U. 
T. Cox of Lawrence county was pres- 
ent, and exhibited ten varieties, among 
which was a plate of Rome Beauties 
that caught the eye of New York grow- 
ers. They were handsome apples. Mr 
Cox had this year 2500 barrels of this 
variety. It is thought it will do well 
in western New York. Among other 
interesting fruits was a new variety by 
Mr Cox called Ensee. It is a fairly 
good keeper, and of excellent quality. 
At the Ohio horticultural society’s re- 
cent meeting Ensee was awarded first 
prize in competition with Jonathan and 
Grimes Golden. 

A sport from Twenty-Ounce was 
shewn by J. B. Collamer & Son of Mon- 
roe county. For the past 12 years one 
limb on a typical Twenty-Ounce tree 
has borne fruit a little earlier, brighter 
in color, smaller and of good quality 
, [To Page 82. 
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FIREARMS 
have stood bea ge = 
RMS ie. We make a 
large line of 


ES 
RIFLES $3,00 to $150.00 


P IST Fen sts 50 to $50.00 


From ah 50 to $25.00 
Nearly every dealer in sport ting 
goods and hardware can supply 
our firearma. If you cannot find 
them, we will ship direct (ex- 
press paid) on rece pt of price. 


Send for 128-page ill’d catalog 
J. Stevens Arms & Tool Co. 
NO. 750 MAIN STREET 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 
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@ Will grow in the 
house Sroutot doors 
Hyacinths, 
rene 


diols, thinese 1. ily, 
Begonis, Gloxinia, 
Liles of the Valley 
—all postpaid, 25c.im stamps or coin, a 
pe a@ premium with these Bulbs we will sen 
WREE a mant collection of flower seeds—over 200 varietieg 


es Millaide Nursery, Somervilic, Masq 


75000 PEACH & 60000 APPLE TREES 


.uW prices. MARTIN WAHL,Rochester, N.V 


MAKE MONEY 


pulling stumps, grubs, etc., 
@nd clearing land for your. 
coms and others, Hereules 

mp Puller is the best, 


Catalog FREE, eaten ite. a Dept. 15, Centerville, lowa, 















Many a farmer attributes his success to 
the planting of Viec:.’s Seeds and to the infor- 
mation gathered from ViICK’S 


Farmer’s Handbook 
FREE 


Not a catalogue, but a valuable reference 
book that tells all About the euKure of crops, 
preparation of land, Fertilizing, Spraying, 

etc. Vick’s Garden and Fioral Geiae for 

1908, the most inst ructive, the best illustrat- 
ed the only Seed and Plant catalogue that 
tellg how and what to plant. Both books 
mafled FREE if you mention this paper. 

JAMES VICK’S tog te 
Box 1579, Rochester, N.Y. 





NORTHERN-CROWN 
ryt Ay ~ 
FRUIT TREES. 
Grown in best section of Northern New York, 
Hardy, thrifty ae an grown. “ iighest quality; 
lowest price.” BE UARTERS FOR PACKING 
DEALERS’ ORDERs. Wine Peaches, large stock of 
Apples, Pear-, Cherries aid Plums—ihree grades, 
Send for my free aud interesting here y Catalogue, 


Valuable Premium with early order 
MARTIN WAHL, Dep’t b, Koc Bester, 1. z 














Make Your Spare Time Count 
by taking our 
Correspondence Course 
in Horticulture under Pref, 
Liberty H. Batley of Cornell 
University. Treats of Vegetable 
Gardening, Fruit Growing, Flori- 
cu ire and the Ornamentation of 
Grounds. We also offer a course 
in Modern Agric sare under 

Prof. Brooks of } s a 
cultural College. Ful 
y we Normal an 




















Cat 


A Seat. Te 
- mei ticularafree. Write ¢ y 
ng . tx The Home Correspondence Schools 
i Pe, Dept. 14, Springficid, Mass 


Free to our studente. 
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See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 
on Editorial Page. 





seed Supply Uneven, Prices Higher. 





Another season of comparatively high 
prices in some kinds of seeds is inevit- 
able. This unquestioned fact is de- 
veloped through investigation just con- 
cluded by American Agriculturistamong 
seedsmen west and east. In many va- 
rieties prices will not rule much differ- 
ent from those of the last two or three 
but in others a sharp advance 
and the average level will, 


seasons, 


is in sight, 
therefore, be higher. The shortage in 
the supply of certain kinds is due to 


the unfavorable weather last season in 
important areas where seeds are largely 
grown for market. The nearest ap- 
proach to practical failure is in vine 
crops, particularly cucumbers, and a 
contributory cause credited by many 
seedsmen was the little green aphis at- 
tacking the vines in summer. In many 
crops excessive rains at harvest time 
interfered with the proper curing of 
seeds, and this, of course, suggests the 
possibility of unsatisfactory germina- 
tion, in many instances, at least. 
Almost without exception, advices to 
American Agriculturist point to this gen- 
shortage of seed crops. Of course, 
‘asions like this, good prices will 
eall out every surplus seed available, 
and this may do much to ameliorate 
the condition. Seedsmen are perfecting 
their plans to meet the trade require- 
ments, and that means much skirmish- 
ing in a few of the varieties where 
shortages are particularly severe. They 
anticipate an active season, and believe 


eral 


on oc¢ 


that farmers and gardeners will be lib- 
eral buyers, albeit prices in certain 
instances are materially above normal. 
There is no occasion for a panic, yet 


this recital of actual conditions serves 
to forewarn farmers and gardeners at 
this early date, enabling them to pro- 
tect themselves in securing needed sup- 
plies of seeds, 


THE PINCH IN CUCUMBER SEED, 


Not only the great Mississippi ba- 
sin largely dependent upon the west for 


is 


certain varieties, but the middle and 
eastern states also look to us, and sec- 
tions as distant as the Pacific coast for 


certain varieties, but middle and east- 
ern states also. For example, cucumbers 
are raised very largely in Nebraska and 
Kansas, and the shortage there is a 
serious matter to seedsmen everywhere. 


In no variety of field or garden seeds 
is there any such shortage as in cu- 
cumbers. Our reports universally refer 
to this, and indicate phenomenally high 
prices demanded by jobbers for this 
seed. Other varieties in which there is 
unanimity of opinion regarding’ the 
shortage include early peas, beans, 
Squashes, tomatoes, sweet corn and 
some kinds of melon. 
ACTIVITY IN SEED POTATOES, 


Fortunately for farmers and garden- 
the shortages here outlined do not 
extend in any such degree to many im- 
portant varieties. Seed potatoes prom- 
to prove somewhat short in supply 
in portions of New York and New Eng- 
land, yet there seem to be nearly nor- 
mal stocks in Wisconsin, but no mate- 
rial surplus over trade requirements. 
The demand for northern seed potatoes 


ers, 


ise 


will prove heavy, not only for home 
requirements, but there is also brisk 
movement in that direction to the 


south. 

Owing to the great amine of dam- 
iged field corn in the west, there will 
be a big demand for seed: corn. This 
true in a measure of seed wheat, 
and barley, which in many in- 
stances were badly injured by wet 
weather, and much of the seed saved 
by farmers is really unfit for sowing. 


is 


oats 


FAIR DEMAND FOR GRASS SEED. 

In the grasses, opinions of seed deal- 
ers vary considerably. There is more 
or less talk in the west of timothy and 
clover being discolored and compara- 
tively light offerings, certain dealers 
predicting prices of recleaned seed as 
high as $9 to $12 per bushel. A com- 





BUSINESS NOTICE. 





For the Land’s s Sake—use Bowker’s 
They enrich the earth, 


fertilizers, 








COMMERCIAL 


mercial quality of red clover seed is 
selling in Chicago this first half of Jan- 
uary at $11 per 100 pounds, or substan- 
tially $6.60 per bushel, and in Toledo 
quotations much the same. Seed deal- 
ers in the east are less inclined to an- 
ticipate any shortage in supply of 
gr and clovers. From the south- 
west come reports of fair crops of grass 


rasses 


seeds, with the exception of alfalfa, 
which seems to be in only moderate 
supply. Further particulars next week. 


=_>—— 


Potato Prices Well Maintained. 


a 


Considering the liberal crop harvested 
in 1902, the price of potatoes has main- 


tained a fairly high level, more 
pronounced in the east than here 
in western producing sections. The 
numerous reports of rot at the 
time of harvest, occasioning the 
fear that the final yield would 


be greatly reduced, accompanying a 
generally good demand, had the effect 
of keeping prices up early in the sea- 
been sell- 


son. Choice potatoes have 

ing in New York city as high 
as $2.25 per barrel, or about 82 
cents per bushel, for some time. At 
Chicago, prices showed a wider range 
since harvest than in the east. Dur- 
ing early October 33 to 35 cents per 


bushel was paid for choice stock. An 
advance to 42 cents occurred late in the 
month, and before the close of Novem- 
ber 48 cents per bushel was the high 
level. 
= 

Some Damage to Peach Buds Apparent. 

Decidedly low temperatures in north- 
ern latitudes have proved trying to 
fruit buds, especially peaches, but it 
is altogether too early to draw con- 
clusions relative to the next crop. AS 
brought out through investigations 
made by American Agriculturist, how- 


ever, unquestioned damage has fol- 
lowed severe December cold waves in 
parts of New York, Connecticut. and 
perhaps other states; the first half 


of January has also brought some se- 
vere tests to the endurance of tender 
fruit buds. Such reports as have been 
received from Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
westward have less of apprehension, 
The damage to fruit buds in the east 
was due largely to the sudden drop in 
temperature in early December. The 
mild wet weather during November 
kept up the circulation of the sap later 
than usual, and when the December 
cold wave came on the peach trees in 


many sections were in poor condition 
to withstand a hard freeze. This fact 
proved most noticeably true in sec- 


tions of New York and Connecticut, 


The situation in peach sections of 
New York appears more or less irregu- 
lar, as revealed by reports at hand. 
The damage in a few instances ap- 
pears serious, all or nearly all the 
buds being injured or destroyed. In 
the vicinity of Athens, Greene county, 


nearly all the peach buds were killed in 
December. Careful examinations on the 
part of a large grower at Baldwins- 
ville, Onondaga county, revealed the 
fact that serious damage had been 
done to buds on such varieties as 
Alexander, Wager and Salway. Some 
injury is also reported in the vicinity 
of Poughkeepsie. Advices from Wash- 
ingtonville, Orange county, are more 
favorable; one orchardist after examin- 
ing the 3000 trees on his farm, reports 
scarcely a dead bud. Around Geneva 
the weather was not very severe and 
peach trees seemed in good condition. 
In the Cumberland valley and Blue 
Ridge mountain belt of Pennsylvania, 
peach buds are practically uninjured, 
according to brief reports to American 
Agriculturist. Center and Lancaster 
counties report favorable prospects. In 
such Ohio counties as Darke, Holmes, 
Marion and Miami the buds were gen- 
erally in good condition. Careful ex- 
amination has revealed slight injury 
in some cases, but nothing serious. 
Such Michigan reports as are at hand 
show little damage to fruit buds of any 
kind. The condition of peach trees in 
Grand Traverse, Livingston, Mecosta, 
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Allegan, Berrien and Allegan counties 
is regarded as satisfactory. 


Catalogs Acknowledged. 


Cash Supply & Mfg Co, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. Dealers in farm implements, 
vehicles, silverware, household articles, 
etc. 

Eureka Mower All 
Eureka machines 


Co, Utica, N Y. 
and implements. 
Deering Division, International Har- 

vester Co, Chicago. Mowers, rakes, 

binders, huskers, shredders, etc. 

Harrington & Richardson Arms Co, 
Worcester, Mass. 

. G. Harrison & Sons’ Nurseries, Ber- 
lin, Md. A large collection of nursery 
stock. 

George S. Josselyn, Fredonia, N Y. 

Grape vines, currants, gooseberries, etc. 


Kitselman Bros, Muncie, Ind. Du- 
plex automatic woven wire fence ma- 
chine. 

Lyon & Healy, Chicago. Musical in- 
struments. 

New Holland machine works, New 
Holland, Pa. Cob and feed mills. 

Thomas Peppler, Hightstown, N J. 


Horse power sprayers 


Pleasant Valley Nurseries, Moores- 
town, N J. 

Fruit and nut trees, ornamental trees; 
and plants, etc. Also Jersey Red 
swine. 

Prairie State Incubator Co, Homer 
City, Pa. A large and very fully il- 


lustrated catalog of poultry appliances. 
Ross Bros, Worcester, Mass. Bulbs, 
seeds, fertilizers, tools, etc. | 
P. M. Sharples, West Chester, Pa. A | 
circular recording tests of the tubular 
cream separator. 
Charles A. Stickney 
Minn. Three horse 
engines. 
ee - 
How Birds Are Killed—Many years 
of study by E. H. Forbush, ornitholo- 
gist of the Massachusetts board of agri-: 
culture, leads him to place the princi- | 


St Paul, 
gasoline 


Co, 
power 


pal enemies of birds about as follows, 
in the order of their destructiveness: 
Cats, English sparrows, gunners, boys, 
crows, jays, hawks, squirrels and black 
snakes. Foxes, skunks, weasels and 
other small mammals are to be reck- 
oned ‘with, also owls, shrikes and a few 
others. Where birds are numerous, it 
is a poor cat which will not destroy 50 





year, mostly young and in 
ine x perienced fledglings. A} 
also caught. 


birds each 
the nest or 
great many older birds are 


The Best Short Statement of the | 
principles of stock feeding is Myrick’s | 
feeding chart, price 25 cents from this 
office—worth a dollar to any farmer. 





Farm Wagon only $21.95, 

order to introduce their Low Metal Wheels | 
with Wide Tires, the Empire Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Quincy, Lil., have placed upon the market a 
Farmer's Handy Wagon, 
fitted with 24 and 30-inch wheels 
and sold for only $21.95. 


In 


that is only 25 inches high, 
with 


4+inch tire; | 





This wagon is made of the best material through- 
out, and really costs but a trifle more than a set of 
new wheels and fully guaranteed for one year. Cat- 
alog giving a full description will be mailed upon 
application by the Empire Manufacturing Co., 
Quincy, [1L, who also will furnish metal wheels at 
low prices made any size and width of tire to tit 
















Send for our free 

catalogue, telling 
about our three 
Warrants on 

seeds, 

3.5.0. 


Good pope pec 
assure good 







gardeners and flor- 
ists for 40 years. 








are planted by farmer 
and gardener who ba 


dealers. 190 
postpaid free to ali applicants. 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


PRAY = 


enact th on daw Never 
aa aoe on burn ur foliage. Best and fastest 
Free book on sprayers, formulas, ete 


*PPIELD ‘D FORCE PUMP COMPANY 
10 11th Street, Elmira, N. ¥. 


GREAT CROPS OF 


STRAWBERRIES 


And How To Grow Them 


The best book on strawberry growing ever written, 
It tells how to grow the biggest crops of big berries 
ever produced. The book is a treatise on Plant 
Physiology and explains how to make plants bear 
Big Kerries and Lots of Them, The only thor- 
oughbred scientifically grown Strawberry Plants 
o be had tor spring planting. One of them is worth a 
dozen common scrub plants, They grow BIG RED 
BERRIES. The book is sent free to all readers of 
American Agriculturist. Send your address to 








Strainers are brush- 
Y: and liquid stirred 
automatically 


in the 
yy Empire 









R. M. KELLOGG, THREE RIVERS, MICHIGAN. 








GARDEN, FIELD and FLOWER SEEDS. 
CLOVER AND TIMOTHY 
BEARDLESS SPRING BARLEY. 


We are recleaners of all kinds of Field Seeds and 
do not mix Medium with Mammoth Red Clover, 
Write for Field Seed Price List, also 1903 Seed 
Catalogue mailed free. 
THE HENRY PHILIPPS SEED & IMPLEMENT CO., 
115-117 St. Clair Street, Toledo, Ohio. 














REE BUYING CLUBS, ereicite "tna "eos 
good price discounts by joining. G: ard, thrifty stock, 
fruitand ornamental. State Laas Bo er Catalogue free. 


| GEO, A, SWEET MURSEBY CO., Box 1725, Dao sville, Hew York. 
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AtEvery Step 


Aturn of the crank. You 
have measured, exact sow- 
ing with the improved 





Broad- 


oad; Seeder. 


All grains and grasses. Saves 1-3 of 
ecod, +5 of your time. 


Seed Sower’s Book 
just published, tells wha 

when, how much and how 
to sow. Free. Write for it. 
MAIN ST. ANTRIM. WH. OH, 














can have Fruits, Melons, Vegeta- 


GOODELL COMPANY 15 
bles, Flowers early as they have 
them in Florida by using Gold 


’ OU Mine. Will pay for itself 40 times 


ayear. Protects plants from frost, bad weather and 
all kinds of insects. $1.50 per dozen, freight paid. 
Big paytoacents. Circulars free. Address - M, 
WVODWORTH, Greentown, Ind. 









For Booklet telling how to lay 
Cement Floors; to grow Straw- 
berries; to make a Hog House; 

and all about Sorghum for steak 
> F. Brewan, Box 7, Oxford, O. 





BEST SMALL FRUITS. 


Standard and improved varieties of Raspberries, 
Blackberries, Gooseverries, Currants, Grapes, Strawberries, 
etc. Every plant grown and guaranteed by me. Ship only clean, vigorous, 
well rooted, fresh dug plants that give results. Write for late catalog. 


Allen L. Wood, Wholesale Grower, Rochester N.Y, 














Fruit Packages | 


Send postal for our latest catalogue of 
Climax Baskets and Bushel Stave Baskets 
for Peaches, Grapes, Melons, and other 
fruits and products. Low 
delivered prices quoted 
on carloads of 12,000 
or more peach or 
grape Climax, 
6,000 or more mel- 

on Climax, oron 
100 or more dozen 
Bushel Baskets, 
all with covers. 
The Pierce- Williams Co., 
South Haven, Mich. 
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CANVASSERS WANTED in every town to 
solicit subscriptions. Terms sent on application, 
ADVERTISING RATES—Sixt cents wate 
line (144 lines to the inch) each insertior Dis 
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Farmers’ Exchange advertising rates, s¢ that 
depaitment, The American Agriculturist is unqnes 
tionably the best and cheapest medium in which 
to advertise for rural business in Middle « 
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OUR GUARANTEE—We positively antee the 
reliability of each and every adver in this 
journal, This guarantee is irrevocable and means 
just what it says, It means that no advertisement 
is allowed in our columns until we are satisfied 
that the advertiser is absolutely reliable and that 
any subseriber can safely do business with him. 
It further means that if any subseriber is swindled 
through any advertisement in our columns, we wiil 
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tisement in American Agriculturist, 
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Farmers should not be forgetful of 
the splendid work being done by the 
state experiment station at Geneva, 
and should urge co-operation on the 
part of their lawmakers at Albany in 
securing a sufficient fund to carry on 
the work there. A small appropriation 
will be asked this year to construct an 
electric light plant, horse stable and 
carriage barn. These improvements 
are very important and farmers should 
do their part in securing the necessary 
funds. The splendid work done at the 
experiment station for the farmers of 
this state is worth many times the 
amount of money expended. 

For the last two years the officers of 
the five states milk producers’ associa- 





tion, comprising the territory supply- 
ing New York city with milk, have 
given their attention to organizing the 
country end of the business. They 
have induced many communities to 


erect co-operative creameries and ship- 
ping stations, and in this way to secure 
control of the handling of their milk. 
Fully one-half of the stations shipping 
milk to New York are now owned and 
controlled by the producers. The lat- 
est local company has been formed at 
Holland Patent, with a capital of $10,- 
000, and its charter allows it to 
deal in ai! kinds of farm produce, which 
is a long step toward successful 
operative buying and selling. 
iliincetimemme 

recent meeting of the American 
for the advancement of sci- 
ashington, D C, brought to- 
gether one of the most distinguished 
bodies of experts in this country. The 
splendid work done by this organizition 
is felt, not only in the Un't d States, 
but all over the world. li is an ex- 


also 


CO- 


The 
association 
ence at \W 





EDITORIAL 


aside of $20,000,000 of government funds 


ample of what co-operation and organ- 
ization will do, and these annual meet- 


ings are attended regularly by inves- 
tigators in every branch of science 
from all parts of the United States, 
Canada and other countries. At these 


meetings, in their various sections, men 
have the opportunity of exchanging 
ideas and discussing px pers on topics of 
mutual importance. Furmers are be- 
ginning to realize the value of meet- 
ings of this sort and the farmers’ insti- 


tute movement is increasing in popu- 
larity and practical utility year after 
year. Nothing is more valuable than 
the occasional meeting of men who are 
intereste-l in a certain topic, whether 


it be chemistry, electrical engineering, 
mathematics or farming. There 


geology, 


is still room for much improvement in 
the organization of local societies and 
farmers should see to it that their in- 
terests are not nemlected along these 


lines 
=_ 


For a National Good Roads Campaign. 





The immeasurable value to farming 
communities and to the country at 
large through the permanent better- 


highways is every- 
where recognized. The good roads 
movement has been gradually taking 
form in recent years and is now one of 


ment of the public 


the most popular prepositions before 
the people. Many counties and occa- 
sional states, notably in the eastern 
part of the country, have made posi- 
tive progress in the last decade under 
the increased public demand for such 
work, and some meritorious examples 
of improving thoroughfares may also 
be. feaund in our middle west. “he 
problem here is often more difficult 
owing to lack of suitable material for 
road making, but the need is no less 
great. These recent evidences of prog- 
ress, therefore, give a decided impetus 


to the newest proposition to secure the 
encouragement of congress in provid- 
ing for a system of national, state and 
local co-operation in the permanent im- 
provement of the public highways. 
This has taken shape in what may be 
popularly known as the Brownlow bill, 
introduced last month by Representa- 
tive Brownlow of Tennessee. It is pro- 
posed to create in the department of 
agriculture a bureau to be known as 
the bureau of public roads, to take 
charge of and promote this highly im- 
portant work. The general policy is to 
bring about as far as practicable a uni- 
form system of taxation for road pur- 
and a uniform method of road 
construction, repair and maintenance 
throughout the United States. The bill 
provides that the nutional government 
shall within, reasonable limits co-oper- 
with individual states or counties 
in the actual construction of perma- 
nent highways, paying a part of the 
The bureau is to be manned by 
capable experts, civil engineers, etc. 
Once established, this bureau will be- 
gin its work through making investi- 
gations and experiments in regard to 
best methods of road building and best 
kinds of road making materials. Short 
stretches of object lesson roads will be 
built in various states, probably some- 
what similar to the state road building 


poses 


ate 


cost. 


now carried on in Massachusetts, 
where an annual appropriation is di- 
vided among various counties and 


towns, with a view of ultimately secur- 
ing splendid highways in all directions, 

In the Brownlow bill provision is 
made so that state or county may 
apply to the director of the bureau of 


any 


public roads for co-operation in the 
actual construction of a public high- 
way. In such ease the director is to 
investigate the situation, and if it is 


found of sufficient public importance to 


come within the purposes of the law 
the work is to be undertaken. The Dill 
provides that half the expense of con- 
struction is to be paid by the United 
States, and the other half by the state 


or county applying to the government 


for this co-operation. This great 
scheme, if carried out, means the ap- 
propriation of large sums of money, 


and the bill the 


setting 


provides for 


_son of 


to be drawn upon as occasion requires. 

The enormous sum named in _ the 
Brownlow bill need not frighten any- 
one. All money wisely expended in the 
construction and maintenance of good 
roads, whether $1 or $1,000,000, will bring 
returns two for one in the economical 
transportation of farm produce and all 
heavy merchandise. Representative 
Brownlow has struck a popular chord 
of our national lawmi:kers. American 
Agriculturist will later report progress 
and House bill 15,369 is worth the 
thoughtful consideration of every one 
in this proposed national legislation. 

- - => 

farmer in this country is in- 
in the department of agri ul- 
ture at Washington. No institution in 
the capital city is of greater service to 
farmers. The building to house the of- 
ficials in charge of the agricultural in- 


Every 
terested 


terests of this country at Washington 
should be one of the most conspicuous 
at our national capital. Farmers should 
write to their congressmen at once and 
protest against any picayune poicy on 


the part of our lawmakers as to the 
amount of money to be expended for a 
permanent building and equipment. Do 
not delay this maiter, but write a pos- 
tal ecard at once to your member of 
congress and give him to understand 
that farmers are not going to take a 
step backward, but demand their rights 
and insist on a liberal recognition in the 
way of funds for permanent buildings. 
The old building is inadequate for pres- 
ent work and it cannet ke overhauled 


and made to serve the interests of the 
agricultural department at the present 


time. The building has served its pur- 
pose and should be pulled down and 
give wiuy to one of a lasting character 
that will be a credit to the capital city, 
the nation and the American farmer. 


- = 
The state election and inauguration 
ceremonies now over, the legislature 


will no doubt speedily devote increased 
attention to the Erié canal measure, 
although it does not appear that 
Gov Odell is wholly in favor of it. 
Recent returns to American Agricul- 
turist from many of the _ strongest 
farmers in the state fully indorse the 
attitude we have long taken. Not alone 
since this latest proposition came to 
the front, but when the original $9,000,- 
000 appropriation was before the peo- 
ple, we then persistently insisted that 
the taxpayers of the Empire state must 
not be asked to alone pay for any such 
enormous undertaking. What was true 
a few years ago is even more true to- 
day, with the greatly enlarged scope of 
the proposition. Our agricultural popu- 
lation is fully alive to the merits in 
general of developing our waterways, 
but very properly feels that New York 
must not be asked to foot the bill; that 
a larger canal to be utilized in great 
part in transporting through western 
produce to the seaboard should have 
federal aid in its construction. 
———__~ > 

A resistless combination in securing 
beneficial results is that of labor and 
capital when wisely harnessed and 
brought into action. A good example 
of this will be noted in next week's 
American Agriculturist in a brief but 
graphic story of the development of the 
sugar beet industry in California, the 
principles applying to conditions in the 
middle west as far east as Ohio and 
New York. Another feature worth 
waiting for is an article by Prof Selby 
of the Ohio experiment station, telling 
farmers how to prevent oat = smut 
through treatment of seed oats, a les- 
value, now that plans are ma- 
turing for another season in the grain 
field. 


—- 
=~ 


Responses to our prize offers for the 
best articles on swine husbandry came 
from all over the United States. Some- 
what to our surprise, the best papers 
came from the east, showing that al- 
though the central west produces more 
pork, the east knows how to give hogs 
better treatment. Some very good ar- 
ticles came from the west, and will be 
printed from time to time as space per- 








mits. All’ the essays showed that the 
writers were familiar with balanced 
rations, appreciated the value of a va- 
riety of feeds, insisted on pushing the 
hogs from birth to maturity. The con- 


test was divided into two parts. Ten 
dollars was offered for the three best 
articles on selecting breeding swine 


and treatment of brood sow. This has 


been awarded as follows: First, $5, J. 
A. Macdonald of Hermanville, P E T; 
second, $3, Thomas J. Foster of Wash- 
burn, Mo: third, $2, William Lanton of 
Forman, N D. Eight dollars was of- 
fered for the two best articles on fat- 
tening hogs. This was divided as fol- 
lows: First, $5, F. D. Curtis of Scars- 
dale, N Y: second, $3, A, A. Southwick 
of Taunton, Mass. 
a 


The middle of January is not too e: 
ly to make plans and order needed sup- 


plies of field and garden seeds. This 
is particularly true this season, owing 
to positive shortage in ertain direc- 
tions, and assured higher prices. No 
reason for nervousness, ho ver, as 
many important varieties ar in am- 
ple supply. Yet the forehanded farmer 
and gardener will not be caught nap- 
ping, after reading the situ mon an- 


of our vestiga- 


result 
leading seed 


stimony which has come 


other page, as a 
among all houses, 


cenfirmed by te 


tions 


to us from owers throughout the 
season. 
— 

Unless you are careful to state that 
you saw the advertisement in the col- 
umns of the weekly, there is no way 
in which the advertiser can credit your 
inquiry or order to our paper. If the 
advertiser cannot so trace his orders, 
he does not know whether his advertis- 
ing here pays him or not. The editor 
will consider it a great favor if you 
will not overlook this important fact 
when buying goods advertised in this 


paper. Remember our guarantee, 
printed on this page. 
—— . 


Jottings from the Farmers. 





I want to say to those intending to 
set out plum trees, don’t put them near 
anything that will prevent your shak- 
ing off the curculio. These bugs are 
a terrible pest.—[John R. Stackhouse, 
Bucks County, Pa. 





More farmers are needed and better 
farming required. Farmers’ and 
daughters are heading for the cities on 
account of the high wages paid for la- 


sons 





bor. Farmers should read more, and 
study their business better.—[D. H. P., 
Westmoreland County, Pa. 

Farm property is appraised at more 
nearly its full value than village or 
manufacturing properties, and so pro 


rata our taxes are higher, Another evil 
is in taxing farmers to pay for village 
and city improvements like sewerage, 
fire department, pavements, etc, and 
the injustice of exempting rich manu- 
facturers from paying taxes for ten 
years. They can establish a plant and 
make big profits from the start.—[S. A. 
Tenny, Sullivan County, N H. 





Someone in my family has taken 
American Agriculturist for the past 41 





years. I do not remember any inter- 
mission during this time.—[Mrs J. J. 
Bear, Lycoming County, Pa, 

Farmers in this vicinity have just 
completed an organization to be known 
as the farmers’ union of Montana. The 
object is to endeavor to secure a profit- 


able cash price for all farm products 
by dealing directly with the consumer. 
We furthermore desire to pay our em- 
ployees wages which ar regulated 
largely by the labor unions of the state, 
We not only want t6 acquire a voice in 
their councils, but desire to secure the 
influence of their members in market- 
ing farm products. Each package will 
bear our Official label, which will be a 
guarantee to the consumer that the 


crop was raised by organized Montana 
labor rather than Chinese or unorgan- 
ized labor.—[Charles E. Coleman, Mon« 
tana, 











Enthusiastic Peninsula Fruit Growers. 





The Peninsula horticultural society 
was well attended last week at New- 
irk, Del. It is not often that the so- 
ciety has been so well favored with a 
meeting place. Dr George A. Harter 
and Dr A. ‘1 ale of the agricultural 
college and experiment station left 
nothing undone that would add to the 

ymfort of the members. Meals were 
served at the students’ club and sleep- 
ing rooms were provided in the college 
buildings. The general sessions were 
held in the main auditorium, one of 
the most beautiful assembly halls in 
the state. The stage was neatly deco- 
rated with potted p’ants, adding much 
to the beauty of the surroundings. The 


fruit exhibit was one of the largest ever 
seen on the peninsula. The collection of 
upples, in quality and number of va- 


eties, would do credit to any state. 
As is characteristic of this society, 


ts first session opened with a hum of 
nth usiasm Pres A, N. Brown, one of 
» best-known men on the peninsula, 
ade an ideal presiding officer. Sup- 
ported by Wesle Webb, the hustling 


t 


d efficient secretary, the 16th annual 


neeting n properly be recorded as 
one of the ve best ever held by this 
SOCIETY The program, as previous’y 





noted in thes: columi Ss, Was followed. 
‘he address of welcome 1 the Hon 
harles B. Love, chief justice of Dela- 
ire, Wa | ] ‘ter an ap- 
opriate ] F of the as- 
jation, Pre i ! vered his an- 
ial addres From first to last it was 
ill of fact ind figures. We cannot 
a brief abstract give more than the 
tin points na print liberal parts 
the paper i f ire issues 


THER PENINSULA’S BANNER CROP. 


Pres Brown called attention to the 
rge increase of perishable shipments 


ver the Delaware division of the Penn- 
syivania railroad and cited the fol- 
wing interesting figures furnished by 
(harles E. Kingston, division fre'g 
igent. The statement shows the quan- 
ity of fruits and vegetables h'n“led 
from January 1 to November 29, 1902, 
in comparison with same period of 1901. 
LOTAL SHIPMENTS FOR 1901 AND 192, 





1901 1902 Increase 
Rerries, qts...15,2 5,407 16,378,975 1, 103 68 
Apples bkts.. 31,247 59, 53 
Peaches, bkts. 1,111,528 660.7 5 
Pears, bkts 306,786 45,8°9 
trapes, Ibs. 605,860 99,424 
Plums, lbs.... 620,196 352,626 





Potatoes, bbls 127,780 154,7 794 27,014 

This exhibit shows a gross increase 
over last year, in quarts, baskets, bar- 
rels, etc, of 2,747,413. There were ship- 
ped of berries in ear lots 15.000 pounds 
minimum in 1901, 1591, and in 1902, 4706 
cars, an increase over last year of 115 






cars. Peaches in car lots of 18,000 
rounds minimum, in 1901, 1852, and in 
1802, 29°4, an increase over last year 


of 1112 ears. Potatoes in car lots of 
30,000 pounds minimum, in 1901, 1180, 
and in 1902, 1553, an increase over last 
vear of 376 cars; other specified horti- 
cultural products show approximately 
the same ratio of increase. 

Out of this total number of carloads 
of perishable products in 1901, 692 were 
refrigerator curs, while in 1902 1138 re- 
rigerator cars were used, an increase 
over 1901 of 446 cars, divided as fol- 
lows: For 1901, 373 cars of berries, 290 
of peaches and 29 of apples and pears, 
while in 1902 582 cars were berries, 447 
peaches and 109 apples and pears; the 
remainder of the perishable shipments 

ere forwarded in ventilator cars 

Out of the total of 4660 carloads of 
berries and peaches the past season 
rom the Delaware division, 51 berries 
nd 808 peaches went to Jersey City, 
nd 6 berries and 205 peaches to Phil- 

lelphia, the balance, 3540 cars, were 
hipped to 69 cities, with an aggregate 
opulation of over 12,000,000, located in 

{ states, with an aggregate popula- 
tion of over 37,000,000. This represents 
ractically the extent of the market for 


ur horticultural products, reached in 
hours or less by special fast trains. 
is also interesting to know that last 
son 582 ears of berries were for- 


raded in refrigerator cars and 50 in 

tilator cars, while there were 447 re- 

erator carloads of peaches against 
entilators 


THE STRAWBERRY INDUSTRY 


m the penir la has been of gradual 
owth, from 20 cars in 1868, to 2045 
rs in 1902. This growth, with but one 


exception, covering a period of a few 
vears, has been constant, a marked in- 

ease each year, showing the crop to 
be a certain one, rarely affected by 


EASTERN 


weather conditions which either injured 
or entirely destroyed tree fruits, 

In contrast with this are the varying 
yields of the peach crop covering the 
sume period, from 1868 to 1902. Many 
years the crop was vither a total fail- 
ure or very light, -while in others it 
was abnormal. As, for instance, the 
crop of 1875 was 9000 carloads, of 1888 
5000, of 1893 7000, of 1846 5000, While last 
season 2954. 

The company has also moved over 
their lines last season 827 carloads of 
tomatoes, 430 of which went to packers 
upon the peninsula, while 397 went to 
18 cities located in five different states. 
Dover, Del, leads all other stations upon 
the peninsula with number of cars of 


tomatoes forwarded, the number being 
94; Milferd second, with 81; Ellendale, 
79; W Viola, 


Voodside, 72: Choswold, 71; 
sridgeville, 54: Henderson, 45; Hart- 
ley, the balance being loaded at 13 
additional points. ‘shese shipments are 
all exclusive of shipments by Queen 
Annes railroad and the Baltimore, Ches- 
apeake and Atlantic railroad, and boats 
plying in Delaware and Chesapeake 
waters, which would aggregate an 
amount eyual to fully 50°, of the gross 
earriage of the Delaware railroad. 

A combination of favorable conditions 
uted to the year’s success, prin- 
cipally among which was the general 
prosperity of the country, affording a 






r 1 narket at good prices for our 
products. Weather conditions were ex- 
tremely favor: rabte, and as has already 
been stated, growers gave better atten- 
tion to ho rticu Itural crops than for 
some years past. 

[Rh eer con d later.] 


Ohio Dairy Pd rests Considered. 
The winter meeting ef the Ohio state 
dairymen’s association at Rock Creek 
w nu marked success. It was called 
to order by E. M. Bailey, who introduced 
L. P. Bailey, president of the associa- 
tion. 


ONCE A LEADING CHEESE S8TATR. 

Mr Builey reviewed the history of 
Ohio as a cheese producing state from 
1260 to the present time. He said that 
in the sixties Ohio had the reputation 
in home and foreign markets of produc- 
ing a first-class cheese. At that time 
the western factorymen shipped their 
cheese through Ohio and placed on the 
market as an Ohio product. Ohio was 
then making a full cream cheese, but 
later on Ohio makers took pattern af- 
ter’ their western friends and put out 
a skimmilk cheese. In a short time 
they lost their reputation for first- 
class ch ese and our export trade fell 
of 40%, while Canada's export trade in- 
creased 40°%. 

Mr Bailey revie »wed the work of the 
state dairymen’s association, pointing 
out that it had caused the passage of 
laws prohibiting the sale of filled and 
skimmilk cheese for full cream cheese, 
and compelling the manufacturer to 
brand his cheese according to the 
amount of butter fat contained. This 
killed the filled cheese industry and 
héelped to regain a lost reputation. 

WISCONSIN METHODS. 

Prof Noyes spoke of the cheese in- 
dustry in Wisconsin. There are 1600 
cheese factories in the state, manufac- 
turing 60,000,000 pounds of cheese an- 
nually. They first started to make a 
full creamcheese, but later began skim- 
ming a little and increased skimming 
until finally they ran the milk through 
the separator and made a full skim 
cheese. The leading dairymen saw that 
something must be done, and they es- 
tablished a state dairymen’s associa- 
tion. Through its influence, laws were 
passed prohibiting the sale of filled 
cheese as full cream cheese. The re- 
sult is that Wisconsin cheese demands 
the highest price in our markets at the 
present time. 

Prof Noyes said that the Babcock 
test had done more for dairymen than 
any one thing ever introduced. He 
claims that no cheese can be properly 
cured in a high, dry curing room, but 
should be cured in basements, well ven- 
tilated, and held at a temperature of 
60 to 65 degrees. <All curing rooms in 
Wisconsin are of this nature. He 
thinks silage a good food for the dairy, 
but it should be given after milking. 

Prof Vivian, the next speaker, stated 
that while milk is a complete food for 


the voung, it is not an ideal food for 
advlts. He poirted out that nervous 
excitement during miiking always de- 


creases the percentage of butter fat, as 
well as the quantity of milk. First 
milk never contains as much fat as the 
after milk or stripping. The cow’s ud- 
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der is responsible tor the amount of 
fat in the milk. The average yield of 
milk per cow in America is 3000 pounds, 
but ought to be 5000. Good milk should 
not contain less than 4% butter fat. 
PROF DECKER ON QUALITY OF MILK. 

The afternoon session was opened by 
Prof Decker, who spoke on the quality 
and care of milk. He showed that milk 
rich in butter fat contains more casein 
than milk that is low in butter fat, 
making 4% milk more valuable for 
cheese purposes than 3% milk, not 
wholly because it makes more cheese, 
but because it makes a better quality. 
Prof Decker said that the first milk 
from the cow contains much bacteria 
from dirt on the cow’s udder. Germs 
in milk multiply very rapidly, unless 
the milk is cooleu immediately after it 
is drawn from the cow. He recom- 
mended that as soon as the milk is 
drawn it be removed from the stable, 
aerated and cooled. 

Prof Noyes specie on the testing of 
milk in Wisconsin by the Babcock test. 
Patrons of creameries are willing to 
sell milk by the test, while patrons 
of cheese factories are not. The Wis- 
consin dairy school has demonstrated 
by actual tests that 4% milk is worth 
more for cheese purposes than 3% 
milk. Cheese factories in Wisconsin 
which pay their patrons by the Babcock 
test, pay more for milk than factories 
paying by weight. 

Pres Bailey then spoke on the care 
of the dairy cow and milk. Said that 
he knew that if the farmers of Ohio 
would take better care of their milk 
and cows that they would get enough 
better prices for their milk to more 
than pay for the extra labor. He 


placed much stress on the need of 
proper care of milk cans. “Never turn 
a can bottom side up after washing, 


but always set it right side up to air,” 
said he. It is absolutely necessary to 
aerate milk as soon as it is dra'‘wn from 
the cow, and warm milk should never 
be mixed with cold milk before deliv- 
ering to the creamery. 

Mr Simons spoke briefly, saying he 
always liked to meet with the farm- 
ers and is always interested in their 
work. He thought that every farmer 
should be a constant reader of agricul- 
tural papers and keep posted or he will 
find farming a poor investment. 

A PRACTICAL DEVICE FOR STABLING. 


At the evening session Mr Bailey 
said that it was necessary for the dairy 
cow to have a good warm stable and 
described a cheap convenient stable. 
He advised making a tight floor 314 feet 
back from the manger, then make a 
trench 3 feet wide and 18 inches deep. 
Cover this with wooden grating with 
spaces 1% inches apart. Hang grating 
on hinges, so that it can be raised up 
and turned back against side of stable 
at time of cleaning out the _ trench. 
With this device the cows will keep 
much cleaner than with the open drop. 
He said that no dairyman can afford 
to be ‘without a silo and advised to 
build silo outside of barn. He claimed 
that good, kind treatment is more 
necessary than the breed. A cow fresh 
in the fall will give a third more milk 
than if fresh in spring, said Mr Bailey. 
He added that he had proved by actual 
experience that he could produce milk 
cheaper in the winter than in summer. 

Resolutions were adopted indorsing 
the work of the state dairymen’s asso- 
ciation in holding local meetings and 
asking the legislature to continue its 
appropriation for this purpose; favor- 


[13] Sr 


ing the raising of the standard for 
full cream cheese to 30% fat, and thank- 
ing Pres Bailey, Prof Noyes, Prof 
Decker and Prof Vivian for their in< 
structive lectures. 








Kentucky Tobacco Growers Aroused. 
W. J. PRINDLE, WEBSTER COUNTY, KY. 





A convention of about 400 tohaccad 
growers of Henderson, Webster, Hop- 
kins, Union and Davis counties was 
held at Henderson, January 3, for the 
purpose of organizing the ‘‘strip” dis- 
trict. The movement was first sug- 
gested and agitated by W. W. Mitche- 
son, a prominent farmer of Henderson 
county, and was ably seconded by 
James Slaughter, Jesse Melton and oth- 
ers. 

The meeting was addressed by rep- 
resentative farmers and lawyers, 
among whom were Louis Hancock, Mr 
Dixon and Judge L. C. Flournoy. The 
latter especially advised prudence and 
thoughtfulness. 

The object of the meeting was to ef- 
fect a permanent organization of dark 
tobacco grewers to protect themselves 
against the ravages of the tobacco 
trust and obtain a living, profitable 
price for tobacco. The present market 
is stagnated, for reasons evident only 
to deep thinkers and students of the 
question. The cost of production is 
about $50 per acre, and present prices 
average $30. About 30,000,000 pounds 
were grown in four counties in 1901, and 
the 1902 crop is but little less. This 
means an enormous loss to the strip 
section, and growers are aroused to the 
situation. 

A set of resolutions were offered by 
Chairman Thomas Barrett, also sug- 
gestions by Judge Hart, along the same 
line, which were referred to committee 
on resolutions. The meeting was ad- 
journed, to meet February 7. The black 
hand of the tobacco trust should be 
watched for and eliminated from influ- 
ence in such meetings. Reduction of 
the 1903 crop in acreage seemed to be 
the idea uppermost in the minds of all 
present. 

According to the estimate of the stat- 
istician, United States department of 
agriculture, the tobacco crop of Ken- 
tucky is estimated as bringing to grow- 
ers $25,750,000. During 1902, $12,000,000 
was paid for tobacco sold at Louisville. 
This was for tobacco raised in 1901 and 
1902. Quite an amount of this was raised 
in southern Ohio. Last year 165,000 
hogsheads tobacco were sold on the 
Louisville breaks, 





Doctoring Trees—A. H., Ohio: So 
much has been said about remedies 
sent out and advertised by quack tree 
doctors that it would seem almost use- 
less to again call attention to these 
fakirs. There is now going the rounds 
what is purported to be a patented 
remedy and a panacea for all the ills 
of plant life. By this new process it is 
claimed that by boring holes into the 
body of the tree and injecting certain 
chemicals with an invention that has 
been patented for this purpose, diseases 
and insects can be exterminated. Our 
readers should be exceedingly cautious 
about placing too much confidence in 
remedies of this sort. 


Diseases of Sugar Beets—Surface ap- 
plication of lime is said to prevent the 
work of the Rhizoctonia rot, and _ re- 
peated application of bordeaux mixture 
will prevent leaf spot. 
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FOR INFORMATION AS TO FRUIT 
AND FRUCKINGLANDS, GRAZING 
LANDS, SOIL AND CLIMATE 


in Virginia, North and South Carolina, Georgia 
Alabama and Florida, along the 


ATLANTIC COAST LINE 
RAILROAD, 


Write to WILBUR IIcCOY, Agricultural end 
Immigration Agent, Jacksonville, Pla. 
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Progressive New York Fruit Growers. 


{From Page 73.] 
than the remainder of the tree. It is 
a distinct type of Twenty-Ounce, and 
in many espects will be superior to the 
parent if budded stock will perpetuate 
the type. Mr Collamer hus budded and 


grafted some of them from the old 
tree, which is 42 years old, but they 
have not come into bearing. 

Still another interesting sport was 


exhibited by E. W. Catchpole of Wayne 
county. It is a sport from a limb of a 
Baldwin. It has been bearing regular- 
ly for five years, and remains true to 
the type each season. The tree is about 
30 years old. The apple resembles Bald- 
win in form, but is not quite so deep 
in color, but still beautiful in appear- 
ance. In quality and flavor it is supe- 
rior to the parent. It is being propa- 
sated by grafting to see if it will re- 
tain a constant type. 
ORCHARD APPARATUS, 


The two exhibits that attracted most 
attention were the spraying machines 
and gasoline engines and pumps com- 
bined. One of the most unique exhib- 
its was that of Lune, Moss & Co of 
Boston. They had four types of 1% 
horse power gasoline engines. The model 
that most interested fruit growers was 
the combination engine and pump for 


spraying purposes, The pump is very 
strongly constructed and rigidly at- 
tached to the engine. The piston and 


removable pump lining are of the hard- 
est bronze. This combination can be 
used for many purposes on a farm. 
Large fruit growers appreciate its good 
qualities. Several of the engines were 
bought by the largest apple growers in 
western New York ‘to be used next year 


in their orchards. This pump will 
throw 30 barrels water per hour to a 
hight of 100 feet. 


Fruit growers realize more and more 
every year the great value of spraying 
und they are now eagerly looking for 
upparatus to assist them in the spray- 
ing operations. The solution, perhaps, 
lies in a combined gasoline engine and 
pump, and the day is now at hand 
when farmers and fruit growers must 
have them. Mr Moss, who was pres- 
ent, was kept busy answering questions, 
The Spraymotor company of London, 
Can, and Buffalo, had an exhibit of 
sprayers, nozzles, _— 


Well Known to o Fruit Growers. 


The secretary of the 
tural society, E. B. Engle, 
in 1841 in Lancaster county, 


Trade Items. 


RIGHT FARROWING TIME— 
and April or September and Oc- 
tober are given by Dr Haas, proprietor 
of the Haas Hog Remedy, in his rev sed 
“Hogology.” In the spring the pigs es- 
cape the severest rigors of winter, and if 
born in the fall they are old enough to 
Stand cold weather by the time it arrives. 
*“Flogology’’ was originally written and 
recently revised by Dr Haas, who has de- 


state horticul- 
was born 
2a. He 


THE 
March 


voted a lifetime to the care and study of 
hogs and hog diseases, contains many 
things in most instructive form, which 
farmers and hog raisers ought to know. 
This book will be sent free to anyone 
mentioning this journal. 


THE IMPORTANCE of givingeome time to 
the cultivation of the apple should receive 
the serious consideration of every farmer and 
fruit grower. Lack of experience often ren- 
ders difficult the proper care in the selection 
and manacement of fruit trees. Oneof the 
nursery firms which is competent to advise 
and is to be trusted in this line, is the J. G. 
Harrison Nursery, Box 19, Berlin, Md. They 
carry a complete line of apples in their 
nursery stock, The York Imperial, a special 
variety, to which they have devoted consider- 
able attention, is a very desirable apple, and 
the firm has a large supply of hardy, well 
rvoted trees on hand sui able for setting out 
in the spring. A catalog will be set free 


on a pens of those mentioning this 
journal in writing. 

WE HAVE JUST received a reproduc- 
tion of a beautiful picture entitled ‘*‘The 
Favored One.” The original is an ele- 
gant oil painting by a famous French 
artist, and has attracted attention wher- 
ever exhibited. It is now owned by 
George H. Stahl of Quincy, I!l Mr Stahl 
has had made a limited number of views 
in natural colors, suitable for frarirvg, 


size 10x14 inches, and if you will send him 
4 cents in postage to cover cost of pack- 
ing and mailing, he will send you a copy 


free of charge, if you will mention this 
journal. He will also send you one of 
his handsome new catalogs, containing 14 


colored views of incubators and brooders, 
including one showing the ‘development 
of the chick” from the first to 2ist day. 
Write at once, for the supply of views is 
iimited. 


TOPICS OF THE TIMES 


worked on the farm of his father, 
Henry M. Engle, a prominent agcicvl- 
turist and fruit grower, until 21 years 
of age. Was educated in the common 
schools and spent one session at the 
state normal school at Millersville. 
Soon after the close of the civil war 
he moved to Franklin county, and has 





E. B. 


SEC ENGLE, 


resided there almost continually since. 
He has always been interested in hor- 
ticulture. He was electedsecretary of the 
state horticultural association in Janu- 


ary, 1874, and has been re-elected an- 
nually since, except 1897-98, when he 
was in Chicago. In August, 1901, he 


was appointed by Gov Stone, inspector 
of nurseries. He now resides with his 
wife and son at Waynesboro, 

_>— 


Farmers and the Erie Canal. 











New 
tion cannot be 


York state’s great canal ques- 
answered in monosyl- 


lables. An adequate waterway across 
the state would undoubtedly be of 
supreme value to the state at large 


and particularly to the counties imme- 
diately traversed. It would in fact be 
equivalent to an Ohio or even a Mis- 
sissippi river. To the nation it would be 
of greater moment than to us locally 
or as a state. Who then should build 
it? That is the pertinent question for 
us all. The national government un- 
dertakes to furnish navigable water- 
ways for commerce in all sections of 
the country, regardless of the relative 
local or general benefits to be promoted 
or of the expense to be incurred. The 
connection of the great lakes with the 
Hudson river would seem to be as 
proper a subject for federa] undertak- 
ing as the construction of channels in 
rivers partly navigable or the develop- 
ing of harbors from shallow bays. If 
the federal government were to assume 
the construction of the desired canal, 
New York, as a component part of the 
general country, would necessarily pay 


a large fraction of the expense, the 
port of New York itself being the 
largest source of national revenue. In 


addition to this our proportionate share, 
the state would no doubt do a further 
large part in the way of rights of way 
and the cession of canal property. With 
the prospect favorable for federal 
action within the next decade, I cer- 
tainly think that the state should defer 
any project of its own. 


Action on this | 


solely, from western and southwestern 
points, or loaded at Buffalo for New 
York city, without breaking bulk. If 
this be true, it would have no effect 
on local freight rates, consequently the 
argument for competition ‘would fall to 
the ground. If « great national water- 


way is proposed, let the cost of the 
same be borne by the national gov- 
ernment.—{J. W. Darrow, Master Col- 


Grange. 
ot our state having 
to them 


chester Pomona 
I am not in fvor 
any such tax shouldered on 


for the benefit of the whole nation. I 
think a canal of the dimensions 
planned would have its advantages 
and also its disadvantages for this 
state. We could not compete with 
grain crops of the west, but might have 
a greater demand for other products 


of the farm and more cheap rates of 
transportation to foreign markets and 
get back what we would lose in other 
ways. Many crops of the west that we 
do not produce enough of to supply the 
demand of our great markets, could 
be transported much more cheaply than 
by our present railroad system. I 
think I can express the sentiment of 
most of the farmers, and especially 
the grangers of our county, that they 


are not in favor of saddling any such 
tax on this state, but would vote 
unanimously for a deep waterway to be 
paid for by the whole nation. The 
Pomona grange “here will present a 
resolution to our legisla* rs to that 


effect.—[G. A. Rappole, Oswego County. 





Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 
Five Cents a Word. 
CIRCULATION, 100,000 COPIES EACH WEEK 


_~eoroe—n—— nn ~ 

THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most valu- 
able in the paper. At a very small cost one can 
advertise poultry, dogs and live stock of all kind-, 
seeds, fruits and vegetables, help or situations 
wanted. In fact, anything to sell or buy. 

THE ADDRESS must "be counted as part of the 
advertisement, and each initial, or a number, counts 
as one word. Cash must. accompany each order, 
and advertisements must have address on, as we 


cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday to guarantee inser- 
tion in issue of the following week. Adver tise- 
ments of “FARMS FOR SALE” or “TO RENT’ 
will not be accepted at the above rate, but will 
be charged at the regular rate of sixty cents per 
line each insertion, to go on another page 

THE RATE for the *‘Farmers’ Exchange” adver- 
tising is only 


five cents a word each insertion, 
dress 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
52 Lafayette Place, New York. 





EGGS AND POULTRY. 


illustrated, 32 pages, 25 
trial 10 cents. Sample 
book free yearly 


cents 
free, 
sub- 


POULTRY paper, 
per year, four months’ 


64-page practical poultry to 





scribers. Book alone, 10 cents. Catalog of poultry 
books free. POULTRY ADVOCATE, Syracuse, 
N Y. hPL EY et 

POULTRY C ATALOG FRE :E—Lowest prices of 
fowls and eggs, 25 breeds of turkeys, geese, ducks 
and chickens. Grandly illustrated, tells all. Send 
stamp for postage, SILAS MINSHALL, Box 451, 
Delavan, Wis. 

STAR INCUBATOR, used 2 hatches, 220 ege¢ 
capacity. Cost $33. Will sell for $15, or exchange 
for 6 Poland China sow pigs, 8 weeks old. Any 
kind of a decent offer accepted. GEO N, CLARK, 
Lebanon, N J. 

“CHOICE stock for sale. White ~ Wyandots, Ply- 
mouth Rocks, Brahmas, Cochins, Leghorns, . tur- 
keys, geese, ducks and guineas. ¢ “ey free. PINE 
TREE FARM, Box M, Jamesburg, N ¢ 
9” “VARIETIES—Any amount, poultry, eggs, pig- 


colored 60-page guide book, 


hares, description, 
BERGEY, Box F, Tel- 


Rates free, J. A, 


eons, 
10 cents. 
ford, Pa. 
BUFF PLYMOU <7 
Booklet free. BR. 
YARDS, Route 2, 


an ARRED and White Plymouth Rock cockerels, 
each, Pekin ducks, tronze turkeys. MARY 
BROW N, Delroy, Pa 


for sale, 
POUL. K 


ROCKS—Stock 
NCH VALLEY 
Teltord. Pa. 





each 


matter is not urgent, and we can} WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCK cockerels, $2 ( 

inake no mistake by waiting till our | Send 2-cent stamp for catalog. U., R. FISHEL, 

duty for independent action appears | Box 8, Hope, Ind, : ae 

more clear.—[John T. Roberts, Onon- FOR SALE—Entire flock of 80 breeding ewes 

daga County. bred to Southdown ram. W. 8. GENUNG, West 
Relative to your question, regarding | Edmeston, N ; 

the improvement of the Erie canal, 2183 CHICKS hatched. New system “again beats 

would say that I voice the sentiment | incubators, Particulars free. FL GRUNDY, Mor- 

of the members of the order of Patrons | Tsonville, TIL. eee 

of Husbandry in Columbia county, | BARRED Plymouth Rocks, $1.25 to $3 each. 3 

when I say that we are opposed to the | Y. BYRN, Cambridze, Md 

proposed 1000-ton barge canal if the | “RROWN LEGHORNS, Barred Rocks, fine cocker- 

cost of the same is to be made a tax | els, cheap. NELSON BROS, London, Pa 

upon the people of New pea gg MAMMOTH Bronze turkeys, BUHRMASTER, 

As a barge canal would benefit the | geotch Bush, N Y. 


west and southwest more largely than 
the east, by far. New York city alone 
excepted, we believe it should be made 
a national enterprise, the cost to be 
paid by the national government. 

We are not opposed to the mainte- 
nance of the present canal and favor 
its being kept in repair, so if any bene- 


fit can be derived in lessening local 
freight rates by the competition be- 
tween canal and railroads, that the 
farmers can get the said benefit. As 


we understand it, freignt conveyed by a 


barge canal would be very largely, if not | co 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


WE MAKE anything special out of sheet metal 
you may want, Can quote you low prices on eave 
trough, conductor, furnace jipe or corrngated 
roofing. H. B. LYMAN, Southampton, Mass 
“GASOLINE ENGINES—Three horse will saw two 
cords of wood per hour Price $100. Other sizes. 
Catalog free. PALMER BROS, Coscob, Ct 
ENGINES, _ boilers, sawmills, woodworking ma- 


> > 


Some second-hand, BOY- 


chinety, wood splitters, 
Springfield, Mass. 


DEN, machinery dealer, 





LATEST , drilling machinery for sale. LOOMIS 


’ n, 











LIVE STOCK. 


I WILL sell you an eight menths 
of top-notch breeding, St Lambert, 
of Signal blood, for $75, <A tabulated 


old Jersey bull 
With a dasii 
pedigree may 





be had by anyone interested in this bargain offer 
by writing F. P. WINCHIP, Manager, Kenkroft 
Farms, Glens Falls, N Y, 

BERKSHIRE and ¢ chester White pigs Also s¢1 
viceable Chester White and Poland China boars, 
Chester White sows bred. *rices right. D. D 
RHINESMITH, Lack, Pa. 

DON'T buy Percheron or French Coach stallions 
and mares unless you buy the best We have them, 
also imported Berkshire hogs E, AKIN, Scipio, 

ENGLISH BERKSHIRES, from best herd in 
Ohio, Pairs not akin. Price right. Circular 
Write to-day, CLARK BROS, Freeport, O, 

Fn a al CHINAS; sows bred, August and Sep 
ember pigs, from registered stock Pedigree free, 
JOHN KICK & SON, Hibbetts, 0. 

CHESTER WHITES—Breeding stock registered 
Pigs, hogs and bred sows for sale. WILL W. 
FISHER: Ww atervliet, Mich. 





BERKSHIRE boars, sows, unbred or bred to Wolt 
No 2, 


Creek Star 65353. JAS McPHE N, R 
Rockford, — — a 
CHESTER WHITE sows to farrow in March, 
Gntice. W. A. ALEXANDER, Unwn Springs, 
FINE _Teeistered Jerseys, 3) ars old; fine bull, 
15 months. J. ELMER POST, “She m we oe 

~ GUERNSEY bull, registered, 3 years old. WiL 
FRANKLIN, Town’ Hill, red, — i 
~ ABERDEEN ANGUS ~ cattle. W. H. RINK, 


Jennerstown, Pa 


DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER § STOCK 








FANCY pedigreed Scotch Collie pups for sale, 
CHARLES BE NNETT, Goodman, Va 

COLLIES, — Berkshires and Silver Wyat 
MAYHEW,’ Bethel, ition 

SE~DS AND NURSERY STOCK. 

MAINE sced potatoes grown 1 ' 50 varieties 
shipmeuts made either from Ma ( New Yok 
catalog free. Address CARTER & COREY, Presque 
Isle, Me, or 310 Washington street New York 
Purchases made now can remai storage 
warehouses in Maine until wanted erel ivoiding 
shiinkage or sprouting. 

TREES—One dollar's worth up at wholesale prices 
secure variety now; spring payment; 8U-page cata 
ke G. C, STONE, wholesale Da il 
N'Y. Established 35 years, 

R. ASPBERRY PLANTS—Gold Que Grage 
Kansas Miller and Souhegan: a peach 
JOHN I BOYER, Mt Pleasant Mullis, Snyd 
Co, Pa. 

OATS! OATS!—Will farmer w car of oats 
to sell write J MILTON BERGER, W 
haven, Queens Co, N Y, 

BERRY PLANTS—Select va None better, 
none cheaper D. M. JOHNSON, Seaford, Del 

FOR SALE—Field peas. DIXON & CO, Elm 
City, N C 

COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 

OLDEST commission house in New York: estab- 
lished 1838 Sutter, cheese, egg pork, poultry, 
dressed calves, game, fruits, etc. E. B, WOOTD- 
Ww ARD, 302 Greenwich St, New York, 

DRESSED poultry, live poultr hogs, calve 
beans, produce, hay and st*aw Prompt cash re 
turns: established 18144. GIBBS & BRO, Philadel- 
phia, Pa, 

20 YE ARS’ experience; ~ best market results ob- 
tained for fruit and produce. AUSTIN & COCH- 
RAN, 204 Duane St, New York, 

Pou LTRY, game, eggs es, pots atoes sold, 

T. HOOV at % Philadk Iphia, Pa. 


Highest pric es, 
SITUATIONS WANTED. 


osition as foreman 


WANTED—P of stock or gen- 
eral farmin near good school 20 «6years’ exe- 
perience, H, S. STHVENS, Stev nsville, Pa, 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENT WANTED 
EMPIRE GROCERY, 


- MISCELLANEOUS. 
RAW FURS WANTED 


Highest ca pr 
Send for circular. EDWIN B. ‘RE R. 
Water St, Providence, R I 


to 
1700 { 


sell 


groceries at 
5th avenue, 


ret 
Troy, N e 





ices paid. 


G, 104 South 


AW FURS 


aaa 2 = 7 
R WANTED—Hichest market price. 
JAMESTOWN Pa 


FUR CO, Jamestown, 
EBEN WHIT- 


6009 GUINEA pigs, all varieties, 
NE 


_Ni itick, Mass. 












It you want to reach farms breeders, poul- 
terers or any others in the rural t from Mich, 
Ind and ha Mississippi river. westwarc to the Pacific 
coast, go into the Farmers’ Excl ¢ epart? t 
O ange Judd Farmer, published at M ! 

Chicago, Dl: price in Orange Jndd 1 ™ 

per word If m wart to reach t Ne 

rural trade, the cheapest and rm 

is to pay 4¢ per word for a littl } t 

the Farmers’ Exchange department i - 
land Homestead at Spring rfield M It is the 
eastern edition, as Orange Judd Farmer. of, Chicago 
is the western edition of the ee ‘rican Agriculturist 
weeklies, 


Well Satisfied with the 
Investment. 


The results from our 
in the Farmers’ Exchange 
of American Agriculturist were all we 
could expect; we were well satisfied 
with the investment.—[Prudential Or- 
chard Company, Shermansviile, Pa. 


advertisement 
department 


s 














Grange Notes. 


MARYLAND. 


Itureka of Chillum elected Master, 
Jj. Enos Ray, Jr; lecturer, Joseph B. 
\ger; secretary, E. B. Rowell. 

DELAWARE. 

As members of this grand organiza- 
tion, we should carefully study our 
vork from every standpoint and use 
very effort to broaden our outlook. 


This is being done and many thought- 
ful men and women are seeking mem- 
ership on the high ground of fairness, 


onversatism, consistant high stand- 
i with aggressiveness. Only where 


ndividual improvement has been urged 
and a higher manhood and ‘womanhood 
been the base of action, has the grange 
prospered. Nowhere, when greed or 
financial returns have been the base of 
iction, has any true grange spirit found 
root. Therefore, I urge that all our 
ork for increased membership, for in- 
influence, for legislation enact- 
shall be made with the highest 
motives.—[State Master Derby 
State Grange. 


reased 
nents 
nossible 
to Delaware 
an issue on 
well-known 
Agrciulturist. 
much truth in 
enthusiastic Pa- 
most important 
discussed at the sessions of 
grange last month, then visit 
subordinate granges and 
to action Now the 
legislature in sess- 
woman's college 
sted in Master 
why not amend 
features of the 
so that one man 
system, which should be 
ovement of all concerned? 


‘NEW YORK. 


Chenango county Pomona elected: 
H. A. Walworth; lecturer, Mrs 
Robert Smith; secretary, Mrs Lena E. 
Brigham. 


Delaware Patrons need 
hich to work, writes a 
member to American 
There undoubtedly 
this. Why not a few 
decide on the 


is 


trons 
neasure 
he state 
various 
Patrons 
ne while the 
on. How about a 
for the state, gz 
Derby’s report? And 
the administrative 
institute 
the 


the 
use Is 
is 


as sugee 


rmers’ 
in direct 
for the im] 


act, 


Master, 


\ subscriber of American Agricultur- 

living at Salem, N Y, desires in- 
formation how to establish a grange. 
He should write to E. B. Norris, master 
’ New York state grange, Sodus, N Y. 
He will send some authorized deputy 
to address a meeting of farmers at 
1lem. 

There are 17,granges in Wayne coun- 

and the reports coming from them 
how activity along the line. They 
have elected officers and in most cases 

id out a course of literary work for 

ensuing year. Macedon grange has 

n annual Christmas tree and supper 

hich has always been very popular. 
This year was no exception. We feel 
iat the grange has been such an up- 
ift to this community that we should 

illingly tell it abroad. Then we will 
certainly find that the more we are to 
the grange, the more it can be to us. 
We have no dormant granges, but all 
are doing «a steady, progressive work 
for the farmers, writes the Pomona 
lecturer. 

At the recent meeting of Dutchess 
county Pomona grange, delegates were 
elected to the state grange. Dutchess 
ounty has gained one delegate during 
the past year. 

Amenia has been taking a boom this 
last year, and its membership is in- 
creasing fast. Final degrees were con- | 
ferred on eight candidates at its last | 


meeting, and six applications were re- | 
ceived. Deputy Hall is busy installing | 
Officers this month. He has had ap- 
pointments as follows: Jackson Cor- 
ners January 7, Adam Corner, Putnam 
county, January 9, New Hackensack 
January 12, Chapell Corners January 14. 
A resolution presented by Patrons at 
the Pomona meeting, that the sheriff 
should be placed on salary, as the ex- 


pense of his office had increased from 
$11,000 to $18,000 during the past five 
years, was adopted. This has been 


brought before the board of supervisors 
and it looks as though the suggestion 
may be favorably acted upon and car- 


ried up to the legislature, so as to be 
made a law. 

Officers of Seneca were installed Jan- 
uary William Pierson of Rose Hill 
grange of Waterloo acting as install- 


ing officer: Master, 
turer, Fugene 
lie Seekle. 


William Beach; lec- 
Lay; secretary, Mrs Les- 


_ The dominion grange of Canada holds 
its annual session at the Albion hotel, 


Toronto, February 4, at 10 a m. It is 
expected to be one of the most inter- 
esting meetings held in several years. 








Toid in Short Paragraphs. 


The army appropriation bill, as pre- 
pared by the house committee on mili- 
tary affairs, calls for an expenditure 
of $72,538,337, as against $91,246,636 last 
year. The committee plans to muster 
out the Porto Rican provisional regi- 
ment next July. 

In the German budget appears an 
item of $375,000 for the German exhibit 


at the St Louis exposition next year. 
This is the first installment, the total 
appropriation promised being about 


$700,000. 

The United States is inclined to be 
lenient with China in her present finan- 
cial troubles, due to the depreciation of 
silver, and has instructed Minister Con- 
ger to inform his diplomatie colleagues 
in Pekin that the government at Wash- 


ington believes that China should not 
be compelled to pay her indemnity in 
gold. The United States holds that the 


payment was originally arranged for in 
silver and that any shrinkage in values 


should fall upon the powers and not 
upon China. 
Pres Roosevelt has expressed him- 


self as not in favor of the candidacy of 
Elder Smoot, the Mormon candidate for 
United States senator from Utah, and 
it believed his announcement will 
have weight with the Utah legislature, 
now in session, and may persuade that 
body to choose some other candidate 
and thus avoid a repetition of the Rob- 


ets case, 


is 


The membership of the churches in 
the United States not keeping pace 
with the growth in population, accord- 
ing to the figures of Dr H. K. Carroll, 
former government statistician of 
churches. While the gain in popula- 
tion for the past year is estimated at 
2.06%, the membership of churches of 


all denominations has been only 1.5‘ 


is 


The Cuban treasury makes a good 
showing for the year just closed and 
there is now a net surplus of $1,800,000 
in the government vaults. 

Transvaal have 
address 


the 
wants in an 


The burghers of 
made known their 


presented to Colonial Sec Chamber- 
lain, now in South Africa. They ask 
of the British government a general 
amnesty, the maintenance of the pre- 


war regulations regarding natives, the 
importation eattle by the govern- 
ment and their sale to the burghers at 


oft 


actual cost, and the abolition of the 
South African constabulary. Gen Botha 
reports that $525,000 has been collected 
in America and Europe for the relief 
ot destitute Boers, 


Pres Roosevelt has appealed to con- 
gress to aid the Filipinos, who have 
been scourged by cholera and impov- 
erished by rinderpest, which has killed 
off 90% of their draft animals. The 
president accompanies his appeal with 
a letter from Root of the war de- 
partment, asking for $3,000,000 for the 
purpose and urges some immediate re- 
lief measure. 


Sec 


The statehood bill now pending in 
congress is warmly denounced by lead- 
ers of both parties in Oklahoma and 
Indian Territory, and at a recent non- 
partisan convention of delegates from 


GRANGE—NEWS 


both territories, resolutions were passed 
and forwarded to Washington demand- 
ing that the two territories be admit- 





ted as a single state. 

“he text of the papal bull on the 
present religious status in the Philip- 
pines seems to indicate the pontiff’s 
satisfaction with the new order of 
things in the archipelago. After re- 
ferring to the greater liberty into which 
the church has come under the new 


civil government, the pope ordains that 
the Philippine hierarchy shall hereaf- 
ter be independent of Spanish patron- 
age, and the archbishop of Manila will 
be the independent primate of his prov- 
ince. 





The non-union men in the anthracite 
region have finished their testimony be- 
fore the coal strike commission, and 
much evidence was introduced to show 
that lawlessness was common among 
the union men and that their persecu- 


tion of the non-union strikers was 
most brutal. The operators have now 
begun the presentation of their case 
and the introduction of evidence will 
consume several weeks. They will at- 
tempt to show that mining as an oc- 


cupation is not injurious to the health, 
and that the miners as a class are well 
paid. 

The blockade of the Venezuelan ports 
by the warships of the powers contin- 
ues, but it is working a greater hard- 


ship upon the trade of the Buropean 
countries than upon the blockaded 
country itself. The German commer- 
cial interests in Venezuela estimate 


that the blockade is costing them $200,- 


000 a month. 





Pres Roosevelt has stirred up much 
bitter feeling in the south by the ap- 
pointment of Dr W. D. Crum, @ negro, 
as collector of the port of Charleston, 


s Cc. 





Ex-Premier Sagasta, Spain’s foremost 
statesman, has passed away at the age 
of For over 40 years he had been 
a leader in the affairs of government 
in his country. 


fo. 





New York's immigration record of 
1902 was a record breaker, 545,750 for- 
eigners arriving at Ellis island, an in- 


crease of 138,000 over the previous year. | 





The national irrigation 
desert land act, on the ground that it is 
land booms. 





conducive to fraudulent 

Three political cliques of Cuba, the 
old Spanish home-rulers, the union- 
democratic party and the republicans, 
have joined forces, under the name of 
the liberal republican party, to give 
their organized support to the admin- 
istration of Pres Palma. They pledge 
themselves to the president’s support 
in bringing about the closest possible 


relations between Cuba and the United 
States. Many members of the new par- 


ty are openly charged with favoring 
the annexation of the island to the 
United States. 





Exactly 100 vessels were launched in 
Maine shipyards last year, aggregat- 


ing 36,200 tons, a showing not quite up | 


to the record of the previous year. 








Poor ti 
has ifs 
ending 





(ood time 
has ifs 
beginning 


ELGIN WATCH 





Every Elgin watch has the word “Elgin’’ engraved on the works, and is 


guaranteed against original defect of every character. 


A booklet about 


watches will be mailed to you for the asking. 
ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgia, Illinois. 





association | 
has appealed to congress to repeal the | 






Cold Blast Lanterns 


feed on the fresh, pure air to make their 


clear, strong, stcady, white 
never blow outinthe wind. Thatis what 
cold blast means and the principle is 
worked out to perfectionin the 


Dietz Blizzard Lantern. 


It’s the lantern for absolute safety and to 
ve great service in a hundred household 
uties. Globe is raised, lowered and locked 
by convenient side lever. You never re- 
move it to trim, fill, ight or extinguish. 
One filling runsit19 hours. 8ee that you 
geta DIE7 Z when you go to buy. The 
name isonevery one. If you don’t see it 
don’t take the lantern, f your dealer 
won’t send forit write to us. Write any- 
how for our free lantern catalog and make your own choice. 


R. E. DIETZ COMPANY, 
73 Laight St., New York. 
Established 1840, 


htand they 








ASTONISHING VALUES , 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, 


$4 95 for best Endgate Broadcast 
. Seeder made,suitable forsow. 
ing broadcastall kinds of grains andgrass 
seed. Guaran he 
best a seeder made, 
or a High 
17.5 Grade FAN- 
NING MILL, complete with grain out- 
= guaranteed superior to fanning 
ls sold by others at 810.00 to 812.00. ‘ a 
buysthebest “ ‘ 
8 Round End One Hole Corn 
heller mace, complete with fan and 
feed table, capacity, 10 to 15 bushels per 
hour; guaranteed a better sheller than 
you can a 4 elsewhere for 86.00 to #8.00. 
‘or Two-Hole Square Frame 
. Corn Sheller, with cob car- 
rier, feed table, crank and pulley, better 
>’ than others sell at $14.00 to 616.00. 
} $9 3 For Best No. 8 Feed Cutter 
} . made, with two 8-inch 
knives, the kind others sell at #12.00 to 
| $18.00. No. 10 Cetter, with two 10-inch 
knives, 812.50, other houses ask €13.00to #22.00. 
For our No. 5 FEED CUTTER, 
. with 11%/-inch knife; SAME 
ACHINE SOLD BY OTHERS AT $7.00 TO $10.00. 
2.95 For Best Galvanized Steel Windmill Made, 
ST DISC MARROW MADE, 
ST Two-Horse Corn Planter Made. 
FOR BEST STEEL FRAME, WOOD BEAM, 
Four-Shovel Tongueless Cultivator Made, 
For Best Stee! Frame U Bar Lever Marrow 
® made complete with draw bar and runner teeth. 
FOR FREE CATALOGUE of everything In Agricul- 
tural Implements, astonishingly low prices, liberal terms 
of shipment, Free Trial Proposition and most liberal 
special offer ever heard of, cut this ad. out and ail to 


SEARS, ROEBUCK & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


ICE PLOW 








2 







































&16.50. Also Ice Tools. 
Write for Discounts. 


H. PRAY, No. Clove, N.Y 











For this New Year 











oy the winter nearly every- 
body living in the country has 
more or less spare time. To those 
who want to givea t deal of 
time, or to those who desire to 
simply utilize such chances as 
may occur, we offer splendi 

opportunities. :: :; 











Specially 
Liberal Germs 








You can make a moderate or a 
d sized sum, depending upon 
ow much time you will de- 
vote to the work. Special and 
exceedingly liberal terms for 
the new year. We will be glad 
to answer any inquiries in this 
line whether you decide to work 
for us or not. 


“es os * ** +. 
‘. - oe. ‘* 











ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


New York Springfield, Mass. Chicago 
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NEW YORK. 


Legislative Matters. 
Assemblyman DeGraeff of Essex 
county, a farmer and cattle raiser, will 


introduce a bill in the assembly ex- 
tending the quarantine power of the 
state. It now applies only to farms 


where disease exists or has existed, and 
this bill is aimed to extend quarantine 
to any suspected animal coming into 
the state from any quarantined or in- 
fected district. It originates in a de- 
sire to keep the foot and mouth disease 
out of this state. The quarantine 
against Connecticut, it may be 
tioned, is still maintained. 

State Engineer Bond is making prep- 
arations for the good roads convention 
at Albany, January 20-21. More dele- 
gates than ever before will attend. Gov 
Odell in his message says: “The build- 
ing of good roads has continued dur- 
ing the past year with gratifying re- 
sults. So great is the demand for state 
aid that it will soon become necessary 
to have recourse to bond issues to meet 
increasing obligations. If therefore 
any extension of time for the payment 
of bonds is authorized for canal im- 
provement, it should be made applica- 
ble for this purpose also.” 

The counties have appropriated thus 
far this year $1,900,000 for the improve- 
ment of roads, it being half of the 
sum needed for the construction of 450 
miles of road. This mileage will be 
taken up for contract by the state en- 
gineer provided the legislature appro- 
priates a like sum. One county, which 
has never asked for roads before, now 
asks for 50 miles. There are about 350 
miles of roads completed or under con- 
struction, which, added to the 450 miles 
prepared, makes 800 in all, 


North Harpersfield, Delaware (Co, 


Jan 5—Hay will be fed up close this 
winter. Many farmers will have to 
buy before grass. Much feed is being 


drawn from Davenport Center. The 
Silos in this vicinity came short of 
their usual amount of ensilage. The 
corn crop was the poorest in years, 
Potatoes 50c p bu, stove wood $1.25 
p cord 

Glen, Montgomery (Co, Jan 12—Hay 
a good crop, but badly damaged by 
rain. It is now bringing $6 to $12 p ton. 
Oats a gaod crop it 32 to 36e p bu. 
Buckwheat a poor crop. Potatoes 


scarce and high. Pork high, $8.50 p 100 


Ibs. Corn a very poor crop: much of 
it not husked yet. Butter in good de- 
mand, bringing from 25 to 380c, Glen 
creamery company making 300 Ibs 
every other day. A large crop of ap- 
ples it $1 p bbl Cows selling at $25 
to $45. 


Stcckho]m, St Lawrence Co, Jan 12 
i. we recently sold 13 five- 
months-old pigs for $105, or at the rate 


Silsby 


of 5%c p lbl w. O. T. Hardy has 
rented his farm to Ambrose Courser. 
There are no sales of farms yet: land 
is higher than for some years. The 
practice of renting farms is increasing, 
the principal reason for it being the 
high price of labor and its scarcity. It 
is a bad practice, as farms are very 
sure to deteriorate under it. 

Hector, Schuyler Co, Jan 12—Stock 


went into winter quarters in good con- 


dition. Cows which will be fresh soon 
are bringing from $30 to $45. Beef cat- 
tle 3 to 4c p lb lw. Corn was a fair 
crop in this section. jeans a good 
erop, but about 75% was damaged by 
the rainy weather at the time of gath- 
ering, and a large per cent of these 
brought only $15 to $16 p ton. Last 


year was a hard one for farmers in this 
section, as about all crops were injured 
more or by wet weather. Eggs 
have brought a good price all the sea- 


less 


son. Butter is bringing 27c, eggs 30c 
p doz. 

Jackson, Washington Co, Jan 12— 
Farmers are busy cutting wood and 


some are drawing to market at $4 to $5 
peord. John Ryan, who has been work- 
ing Mrs McArthur’s farm the past year, 
has bought a farm in the town of Eas- 
ton. Andrew Bell has bought the Alex- 
ander farm of Henry N. Dunham, Hay 
is selling for $10 p ton, rye straw $8, 
oats 40c p bu, butter 25c, eggs 30¢ p doz, 
potatoes $1.50 p bbl and farmers in- 
clined to hold. 

All Interested in Fruit Growing 
and general hort should attend the mid- 
winter meeting and exhibit of the 
American ae Berkeley lyceum, 


menh- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


19 W 24th St, New York, Jan 28-29. This 
meeting is held under the combined 
auspices and co-operation of the Amer- 
club and hort 


ican institute farmers’ 
section, the hort society of New York 
and the bureau of N Y state farmers’ 


institutes. A splendid program has been 
arranged. Special arrangements should 
be made to attend this meeting. A 
general invitation is extended to all in- 
terested to be present. 

The Practical Side of farming is fa- 
miliar to Ora F. Witter of Cattaraugus 
Co. He is espe- 
cially interested 
in dairying, and 
for several years 


has conducted a 
farm in connec- 
tion with his 


herd. He is much 
interested in any- 
thing that tends 
to elevate farm- 
ers’ social condi- 
tions, and is him- 
self a Patron of 
Husbandry. He is 
the high character 
Agriculturist. 
many. farmers 


believer in 
American 
known to 

throughout western New York, and has 
been connected with American Agricul- 


a firm 
and value of 
He is well 


turist as subscription agent for the 


past seven years, 

East Fishkill, Dutchess Co, Jan 12— 
Cows are quite high and in good de- 
mand. Poultry commands a good price. 
Eggs 35c p doz, butter 26c p lb, milk 
34c p qt at creamery. 

Hancock, Delaware Co, Jan 13—Po- 
tatoes such a poor crop that merchants 
are getting them from the west in car- 
loads to supply home trade. Hay $10 
to’ $12 p ton, butter 25c, eggs 25 to 30c, 
beef 6 to 7c by the quarter. 


Leray, Jefferson Co, Jan 12—Much 
pressed hay has been shipped within 
a few weeks. Farm products are in 
good demand. Eggs bring 25 to 27e 
p doz, butter 25c p lb. H. L. Lawton 
has a large pile of sled length wood 
which he will saw and sell soon. Wood 


is in good demand on account of coal 
being scarce. 
Special Meeting for Fruit Growers 
The New York fruit growers’ associa- 


tion will hold a special meeting at 
Poughkeepsie, Jan 30-31. A _ splendid 
program is being arranged. The next 


annual meeting will be held at Geneva, 
N Y, in Jan, 1904. 

Galway, Saratega Co, Jan 12—Farm- 
ers pressing hay and straw, and draw- 
ing to market. Dairy products keep up. 
Butter 24c, eggs 30c. Clover hay $10 p 


ton. Wood anl coal scarce. 

Orwell, Oswego Co, Jan 13—Large 
quantities of lumber are being hauled 
to Orwell and Richland. S. C. Hunt- 
ington is putting some fine stock on 
the Fox farm. L.cuis Hilton will work 


the farm this year. Many farmers are 
drawing their milk to the milk sta at 
$1.50 p 100 Ibs. Potatoes are very scarce, 
farmers not having enough for their 
own use. The winter has been unu- 
sually mild and cattle are looking well. 
Potatoes are worth 75c, eggs 30c, butter 
25e. Wood cutters get 65c p cord. 


Martville, Cayuga Co, Jan 13—Farm- 
ers are getting ready to put in a large 
quantity of ice. Cows are wintering 
well, Hay are busy baling 
hay, which brings $10 to $12 p ton. Eggs 
30c, butter 24c, corn 65c, ducks 16c, tur- 
keys 14c, potatoes 65c. Milk $1.54 p 100 
at sta. 

Mt Morris, Livingston Co, Jan 
Many have disposed of cows on account 
of shortage of fodder. Butter 28c, eggs 


presses 


12— 


2fe p doz. Cheese factory closed Dec 
16. All patrons well pleased with re- 
turns. 

Lyndonville, Orleans Co, Jan 12— 


Beans are selling at $1.82% p bu, pota- 
toes 60c p bu, baled hay $10 p ton, loose 
hay in bulk $8 to $9, barley 52ec p bu, ap- 
ples about $1.50 to $1.75 p bbl. Dealers 
are not handling much cabbage, which 
is $4 p ton. 


NEW JERSEY. 


The Fruit Growers of New Jersey. 





The 28th annual session of the New 
Jersey state horticultural society last 
week at Trenton was well attended. 
The exhibit of fruit was larger than is 
“sually seen at these meetings. There 


was an exhibit of 76 plates of apples 
in competition for the prizes of $1 for 
best plate and 50 cents for second best. 

The treasurer’s report showed that 
the society has a balance of $866.77 on 


hand. The year just passed has been 
a favorable one to fruit growers. Pres 
William H. Read congratulated them 


upon the splendid showing the Sdciety 
had made. 

The newly elected officers were as 
follows: President, William H. Read; 
vice-president, William H. Skillman: 
secretary, H. I. Budd; treasurer, J. J. 
Blackwell; executive committee, Dr 
J. B. Ward, E. P. Beebe, D: A. Van- 
derveer, C. L. Jones and H. E. Hale. 

[Continued next week.] 

Pennington, Mercer (Co, Jan 12— 


There is considerable corn to be husked 


yet, also stalks to be hauled, on ac- 
count of the extremely wet fall, an@ 
scarcity of help. This is a perplexing 


problem that confronts the farmer in 
this community; being located so near 
potteries and other manufacturing in- 
terests, skilled laborers are. seeking 
shorter hours and more wages than the 
farmers are able to pay. Indians from 
the Carlisle training school are fur- 
nishing the most satisfactory help. The 
greater part of winter grain had suffi- 
cient growth to withstand the winter 
freezing. New corn 50c p bu, oats 35c, 
wheat 75c, timothy hay $18 p ton, clover 
hay $16, potatoes 60c p bu. 

Erial, Camden Co, Jan 13—Farmers 
are all through husking corn and most 
all stalks in. Most farmers are getting 
ready for spring. Many putting out 
peach orchards. There will be several 
thousand trees put out this spring. Cot- 
ton A. Nocross is the largest grower 
in this section, He has now several 
thousand trees out, and expects to keep 
on in the fruit and berry business. 

West Amwell, Hunterdon Co, Jan 12 
—Marketing of hogs is about completed 
except second crop shotes. Prices have 
ranged from 8 to 9%c p lb. The slow 
ripening or drying out of corn and the 
searcity of help has left husking not 
entirely completed. Much winter grain 
Was sown late and has but little top, 
but still looks well. Grass is not an 
extra stand, but looks bright as yet. 
Apples are mostly marketed and sold 
at $1.25 p bbl for early fruit and $1 for 
late fruit. Some sold for 60 to 75e p 
100 Ibs. Potatoes are rather scarce 
and sell for 75 to 80c p bu. Onions have 
been a good crop and sell for 80c¢ p bu. 





Chickens sell for 14c p Ib d w in local 
market, turkeys 20 to 23c. All kinds of 
poultry scarce. Veal calves sell for 8 
to 8%4c, eggs 3c each. G. P. Wilson has 
sold from his 90-acre farm $1500 worth 
of pork, poultry, lambs and beef, ex- 
clusive of eggs, butter and milk. Coal 


is in short supply and high. Roads so 
far this winter have been good, There 
are fewer public sales in this section 


in sight than ever before. 
MARYLAND. 


well 


A Maryland Fruit Grower, 
known, is Arthur L. Towson of Wash- 
ington county. 
He was born 36 
years ago in the 
county in which 
he now lives, 
and has been a 
prominent  fig- 
ure in that sec- 
tion for many 
years in the 
fruit business. 
He has studicd 
the fruit inter- 
ests of other 
states and is 
preparing to 
plant 1500 trees 

__ A. L. TOWSON, next year. At 

Washington (Co, Md. present. he his 
about 2000 trees in bearing, in addit’on 
to a younger orchard coming on. He is 
secretary of the western Md hort soc 
and since its organization has been the 
county vice-pres of the state society. 





Cavetown, Washington Co, Jan 12— 
The Houck farm of 184 acres was sold 
recently at $67 p acre; fruit land higher, 
selling at $75 to $95 p acre. Fruit buds 
of all kinds in fine shape for the win- 
ter. No excessive cold as yet to hurt 
them. 


Linwood, Carroll Co, Jan 13—Wheat 
seeding last fall was unusually late on 
account of wet weather. Condition at 
this time fairly good. Corn crop was 
fully up to the average. Hay crop the 





Not 
his 


smallest for one 


farmer in 20 


many 
has 


years, 


enough for own 


use. The price is about $18. Timothy 
sown with the wheat came up well. <A 
large quantity of milk is shipped tu 
“Baltimore from this section. Butte 
22c, eggs 27c. 

Whiteford, Harford Co, Jan 12—Th 
year 1902 was a successful one for tl] 
farmers of this community, as they r¢ 
ceived exceptionally good prices fo 
Sugar, corn and tomatoes. Wheat is it 


fair condition. Hogs selling at $6 p 100 


Ibs 1 w, steers at $5, chickens 10 to 10M 


p lb, turkeys 12 to 18c, eggs 28 to 
p doz, butter 25c. 

Dunkirk, Calvert Co, Jan 13—Th 
season so far has been very wet. Wheit 
is affected in some cases with fly. To 
bacco stripping is advancing well and 
crop is well cured. Prospects are good 
for crop of grass and fruit. Some farm- 
ers have secured ice from 3 or 4 
inches thick of fair quality 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Claridge, Westmoreland @o, Jan 12— 
Most of the wheat looks well, except 
some fields that were sown early. This 
the fly has almost destroyed. Hogs 


very scarce and many dying with cho! 
era. Markets very brisk. Cattle $5 to 
$5.65, hogs $6.80, sheep $3 to $4.50, cows 


$30 to $50, butter 32c, eggs 30c. Poul- 
try is searce and brings good prices. 
The farmers’ institutes are over for this 
county and the interest was good, but 
there was not as good attendance as 
in past years. This has been a very 
busy season for farmers, help being 
scarce, and the corn remained soft un- 
til late, hence work until cold weather, 

Raccoon, Beaver Co, Jan 12—Baled 
hay $16 p ton, oats straw $8.50, wheat 


ioc p bu, corn 60c, oats 40c, p 


tatoes 70e, 


apples $1, butter 37c p lb, eggs 40c p 
doz, chickens 18c, turkeys 25c, lard l6c, 
pork 9c dow, veal calves Tlec 1 w, fresh 
cows $40 to $50, fat sheep $3.50 to $4. 
Washington, Berks Co, Jan 13—Dur- 








ing the past season many farmers have 
bought gas engines and feed mills. 
Some have their stover shredded, which 
proves a valuable substitute for hay, 
Considering the weather, winter wheat 
looks well. Apples are rotting badly. 
Hogs sell at S plbdw Veal calves 
in demand at fc p lb 1 w, turkeys l6c, 
butter 35c and scarce 

Buffalo, Union Co, Jan 12—Cutting 
wood and shredding fodder are now in 
order. Some farmers are marketing 
wheat at T2¢c, and corn also at 50e 3eef 
is 6¢ by side, pork 8c ‘ butter 
-6¢e, chickens lic, turkeys 12% Fresh 
cows are low now, as few are shipped 
this month. A bridge is likely to be 
built across the Susquehann river at 
Lewisburg, uid the state will pay part. 

Concord, Erie (Co, Jan 1] Stock is 
looking well generally. Stray ling 
ut $8 p ton at local market, hay $10 p 
ton in the barn, petatoes 50c p bu, eggs 
26¢ p doz. Apples very si ‘ Wood 
is worth $1.50 for 16-in green, 16-in dry 


$1.75, 18-in green $1.75, 18-in dry $2. The 


Lovell creamery made a splendid run 
for 1902; milk averaged over 0c p 100 
for the year. The creamery will run 
through the winter. 


Frankfort Springs, Beaver Co, Jan 


12—A farmers’ institute will be held 
here Jan 27-28. All granges, alliances, 
agri societies and kindred organiza- 


tions are specially invited to attend. 


Fallsdale, Wayne Co, Jan 12—Falls- 
dale creamery company has suspended 
business for the months of Jan and 
Feb, owing to the searcity of milk. 
Apples not all marketed yet nearly 
all have sold for $1 p bbl. On the 
farm of the late John Lovelass of 
Boyd's Mills, six cows were recently 
killed by the state inspector, being 
more or less diseased with tuberculo- 
sis. Eggs extremely scarce and selling 


at 30c, butter 50c. F. M. Betts recently 
sold his entire herd of dairy cows at 
$30 each. Several farmers are selling 
milk to city dealers at 3%c p qt. Pork 
sells readily at 8 and 8%c, beef 6e. Coal 
at the nearest coal office is $4.20 p ton. 
Hardwood in stove lengths $1 to $1.50 
p cord. 

New Millport, Clearfield Co, Jan 12— 
Buckwheat crop fair. Beef is lower in 
price and hard to sell at 7c p Ib. On 
account of scarcity of help and the ap- 
ples falling early, many apples were not 
hand-picked. Some growers paid 5c p 
bu, and had men to pick 40 bus, but 
the average is not more than half that 








of bus. Average price whole- 
50e. Corn fodder this year is 
aten up clean witnout cutting. The 
early frost spoiled the corn crop, but 
fodder seems to make up some of 


loss. 


numbel 
sale is 


the 


he 


Keystone State Fruit Growers will 





nold their annual meeting at Harris- 
purg Jar 22-23, 1908. The program has 
been distributed by Sec Engle. Re- 
luced railroad rates have been = ar- 
anged. Write the secretary, E. B. En- 
le, Waynesboro, Pa, for particulars 
id program. 
Jackson, Allen Co—The weather since 
Dee 1 has been very changeable, mak- 
r it very hard to do farm work. Much 
xn to husk yet. Stock went into win- 
r quarters in good shape, owing to 
fall pastures. Farmers are busy 
ling, husking corn when the weath- 
will permit, and cutting their yearly 
ipply of wood. Wheat is looking well. 
iy and fodder are plentiful but of 
or quality. Hay $5 to $10 p ton, as to 
d and quality. Horses are bringing 
d prices; buye plentiful, hogs 6c 
», turk s lZc, young chickens 10c, 
S vheat 72e p bu, oats 30c, corn 40 
r seed $4 to $5 butter 22c, eggs 
nd scarce 
Milan, Erie Co—Wheat and grass well 
ected nd in good condition to 
stand the winter Corn about all 
ked and rider bout half stored. 
kinds of fuel, both wood and coal, 
and high Farmers generally 
plied ith their own wood. At a 
sale of 84 head of steers, sold in 
f ten, tl I price paid was 
it 4e p Ib as mixed stock. 
ittle brir {to 44c1lw. Hogs in 
ad demand at 5% to 6c p Ib 1 w, and 
iw Dairy butter 23 to 26c, eggs 
corn 42c, shelled 60ce p 100 Ibs of 
. Wheat 72c, potatoes 40 to 42c for 
lots, to 60c from store, hay $7 to 
p ton. A good demand for all farm 
oduce and farmers generally cheerful 
1 contented. 
Varren, Belmont Co—Stock doing 
ii. Dairying is the stronghold here. 
iry products in good demand. Milk 
ils t 6e p qt in Barnesville. 3e- 


es supplying the town of 4000 inhabi- 


s with milk, about liv gals are 
pped daily, and two creameries sup- 
ted besides. 





Trade Items. 





‘HE WORK of spraying will before 
any weeks require the careful and thor- 
rh attention of gardener, fruit and 
k grower The Perfection Six Row 
S iyer, advertised elsewhere in these 
imns, practical machine and is 
din great esteem by those who have 
lit. Inve in a postal card and write 
nee for full descriptive free catalog 
Thoma Peppler, of Box 38, Hights- 
. J, mentioning this paper. 
METHING NEW IN HOTBEDS—A 
ie for otecting and forcing plants, 
\ G i M Hot Bed, is now 
‘ n ket meeting the favor of 
rme} gardeners, and well worth a 
refu | all interested in horticul- 
ma factured by W. M. 
dwort Greentown, Ind, who will 
ser ree descriptive matter to 
e writing for Gardeners, farm- 
ind florists houl investigate the 
its « this device 
THE A.1. ROOT CO, Medina, O, is considered 


i) many quarters the fountain head of know!l- 
»>onanything that pertains to bee keep 
Their two little books, one on Bee Keep- 
and the other on Bee Supplies, will inter 
all our readers. They offer to send them 

a sample copy of Gleanings in Bee 
Iture free to anyone who mentions this 
urnal. Every bee keeper ought to look up 

vivertisement and take advantage of 
their offer. 











FREE—A Valuable Book on Eye Diseases. 
if lsomely illustrated and bound. The editor 
this paper has received and carefully ex- 
ined a valuable book on eye diseases from 
wuthor, a not Chicago oculist, Oren 
‘ ul, MD. It is profusely illustrated and 
rcecurately des vs all of the hundred 
f more dise ases which attack the precious 
in of rht It also treats very fully of Dt 
il’s famous method curing these d 
+ without surge any form by the well- 
vn Oneal Disso ! me 1 which has 
n announced to our rs before. 
Chis journal ir Oneal to be a gentle 
1 of un wed = interrity und he ha 
up a id re} rough the 
erous 0 ms ré } yas effected. He 
vs by far the lar s tice of any ocu 
in Chicago, and hundreds visit his office 
ery week. If you are unfortunately afflicted 
ith an-eve disease or know of a friend who 
send for this k above deseribed, whic! 
will be sent free if vou mention this journ 
His address -is 4’ ‘PDesrbern Si, Chicage, I 











As the Milk: Dealers View it. 


JUSTICE, 





In your article on the splendid work 
done by the Philadelphia milk shippers’ 


date 
eredit for 
that a 


union, 
union 
all know 
affairs 
much more to do with getting 
crease of prices than any 
ot producers could have 
years to come. We also know 
were not by 
the milk dealers, 
have 
terialized. 
the price 
September, 1902, 
exchange, we claim 
was settled for 
whole month of 
There is no qu 
good thing for 
guarded by 
sm, but when 
in the ascendency, it 
plish much that it should. 
ber and December, 1902, 
foresaw the condition of 
414 cent price without 
then some producers 
In January, 1903, the 
union manded 414 
The dealers said 4 cents 
price. As demand falls 
pply ni: tturally increass 
the year we can readily 
will come out ahead. 
point view, the 
reatly benefit their cause 
concessions to the 
attempt to run before 
walk, 
know that 
the producers are 


January 10, 
it all. 
changed 


you 
As 


much they 


claim of 
to 4 


their 
» cents 
without 
that at 
at 3% cents 


September. 


As to 
from 31 


all hands, 
wisdom and 


is a 
when 


Val 


fails to a 


the 
madea 


milk 


1 
ae 


first of 
alers 
our of 
by 
some 
not to 
barely 
We 
ar 


at one 
in 


period 
ve 


demand and get anything in reason, 
the dealers 
generally 


See 
Now, 
producers would 
making 
dealers, 
they 


give 
dealers 
condition 
throughout the country has had 
an 
combination 
attained 
that 
working in harmony 
claim 
accomplished would not have 
raising 
cents 
consulting 
least 
for 


especi 


radical methods 
cont 
Take Nov: 
dea 
affairs, 
any 
wanted 5 


Cc 


the 
we 
of 


in- 


for 
if it 
with 
to 
ma- 


in 
the 
15% 


the 


‘stion that organization 


ally 


conser- 


are 


-m- 
lers 
and 


oer- 


ship- 


cents 
should 
off 
s after 


for the balance of the year 
are far better situated and 
manage to come out on top. For 


vears past there 
ing existing between 
and if it culminated 
ferences looking toward a 
factory adjustment of prices, 
should the younger org 


the two 


more 


has been a better 
interests, 
in a series of con- 
satis- 
why 
anization getting 


of 


per 


ind 
the 
that 


from 


and 
can 


the 


a position to 


but 


five 
feel- 


then 


a taste of power seek to undo all they 
have ac compl lished? 
ns in ™ 
The Milk Market. 
At New York, the exchange price of 
milk remains at 3%ec p qt, with no 


prospect of an immediate change. Deal- 
ers report a good demand, with the sup- 


FARM AND 


ply small and no surplus on the mar- 
ket The Homer Ramsdell line of 
boats stopped running on Saturday, a 
month earlier than usual, because of 
ice in the Hudson. The railroads will 
bring the 650 cans, formerly carried 
by the boats. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 40- 
qt eans in the city for the week ending 
Jan 10 were as follows: 

Milk Cream 
Kt meee 26,121 1,885 
Susquehanna - 12,039 403 
West SROPO coccccccccecs FE,008 522 
Lackawanna 31,875 967 
N Y Central (ong haul) 31,325 1,407 
N Y Central (Harlem).. 12,137 140 
Ontario 28.098 1,480 
Lehigh Valley coesee 15,842 386 | 
Homer Ramsdell line., 4,550 95 
NOW GERVOE. cccaccssscsss “Ene - 
Other sources 4,195 113 

Total - . 184, 478 6,898 

Daily average 26,354 985 

Last week 185,595 7,293 


=> 


COUNTRY PRODUCE MARKETS. 


WHOL! I 3 AT OTHER CITIES, IN- 
OR 'S AND COUNTRY SHIP- 











ay 
NEW YOR At Buffalo, fancy new 
1id eggs re very scarc¢ ind firm, 
poultry steady, potatoes quiet, cabbage 
slow. Choice young turkeys 16@1lic p 
ib 1 w, chickens 18c, fowls 11@11'e, 
ducks 15@16 geese 11@12c, roosters 7@ 
fresh eggs 25@27c p doz, cold stor- 
g le Potatoes 53@63c p bu, onions 
55@60c, cabbage 1@2 p 100, turnips 1.25@ 
1.40 p bbl, Hubbard squash 1.50@2 p 100 
lbs. Best King apples in moderate de- 
mand at 3@4 p bbl, Spy 2@3, Greening 
1 r2 cranberries 211 No red 
heat 78e } bu, cor MAR oat 35@ 
TI, barley 57@ Y ri marrow 
beans 2.75 ; 

At Albany, fowls 11@12c p lb 1 w, 
cl ns 10! 11% turkeys 13@15c, 
an 11@12c¢, geese 10@11c, fresh e: 

storase 2? os Potatoes $2G 
whité onions 3@4, red 2.50G 








MARKET 


2.78, turnips 50@75c, cabbage 3@3.50 
medium beans 2.30@2.40 p bu, celery 7@ 
8 p 100 behs, squash 1@1.50 bbl, car- 


rots 1, apples 1@2.50. Corn 67@69c p bu, 
oats 36@40c, rye 60@62c, bran 18.50@19 
p ton, middlings 22@22.50. 


At Syracuse, eggs 30c p doz, storage 


20@22c, ducks l16c p 1b 1 w, turkeys 16@ 
18c, geese l4c, chickens 12@1l4c. Pota- 
toes 60@65c p bu, onions 45@5ic, cab- 
bage $2@2.50 p 100 heads, Ben Davis 
apples 40@60c p bu, Greening 50@60c. 
Wheat 75@80c p bu, oats 40c, corn 65c, 


middlings 20@23 p ton, bran 19@21. 











At Rochester, spring chickens 14@15c 
p lb d w, ducks 14@1lic, turkeys 19@20c, 
geese 13@1l4c, fresh eggs 28@30c, cold 
storage 22c. Fancy apples $1.50@2 p 
bbl, common 1@1.40, marrow beans 2@ 
2.25 p bu, pea 1.90@2, onions 60@70c, po- 
tatoes 65@70c, cabbage 4@5 p ton, Hub- 
bard squash 20@25. Oats 38@40c p bu, 
hay 10@15 p ton, straw 9@T1. 

At Watertown, beans $2@2.25 p bu, 
potatoes 70@7T5e, onions 75@80c, apples 
50@i5ie, cabbage 3@5ic p head. Fowls 
7@S8e y chickens §@10c, turkeys 
16 l 1x ‘al calves 6@6'4c, 
fresh °6@28e p doz, storage 21@ 
22 ( 2@355e p bu, wheat 7T8@8s0c, 

MARYLAND—At Baltimore, tur- 
keys in light supply and values tending 
upward, other poultry firm, fruits and 
egetables steady. Choi earby fresh 
eggs in good request at 28@29c p doz, 
western 261 2Te, southern 25@26c, hens 
12@12%c p 1b 1 w, chickens 13c, ducks 
11%@13« turkeys 1442:@1l6c, geese 12@ 
Ilse. Potatoes 62@70c p bu, yellow on- 
ions Ta@s80c reen beans $1.25@2.25 p 
bskt, cabbage 7@9 p ton, sweet potatoes 
2.25@3 p bbl, eastern apples 2@3.25, na- 
tive 1.25@2.25, cranberries 10@12, hand- 
picked peanuts 4%,@5c p lb, jumbos 5% 
@6c, middling upland cotton 8%c. No 2 
red wheat 79@79%4c p bu, mixed corn 
5le, yellow 538c, No 2 mixed oats 42@ 
4214c, No 2 white 44c rye 54@55lec, 
timothy hay 16@18.50, clover mixed 15.50 
@16.50, rye straw 16.50@17, wheat 11. 
Good to choice steers 5.40@5.60 p 100 
Ibs, stockers 2.65@3.50, western hogs 6.75 


@6.90, sheep 2@4, lambs 4.50@5.90. 


PENNSYLVANIA—At Philadel- 
phia, poultry of better grades in good 
demand, eggs searce and firm. Fancy 
King apples sell largely at 2.50@3.25 p 
bbl, Spitzenburg 2@3, Baldwin 2.50@3, 
cranberries 11@12. Good to choice po- 
68@70c, choice western 65@68c, 
1.75@2 bbl, domestic cabbage 
5@6, Danish seed 7@8. Choice western 
fowls 18c p Ib d@ w, western 12@12\ec, 
turkeys 15@18c, ducks 15@l17c, geese 11 
@l3c, fancy fresh eggs 30c p doz, south- 
ern 27@28c, refrigerator 21@22c. No 2 
red wheat 77@77lée, corn 504%@53c, oats 
40@41ic, bran @20 p ton, baled tim- 
othy hay 17@2 

At Pittsburg, apples not especialy 
active, choice potatoes and cabbage in 
fair demand, poultry and eggs firm. 
Fresh eggs 26@28% p doz, storage 20 
@21c Fancy apples $3.50@¢ p bbl, 
fancy green 2@2.50, Jersey sweet pota- 
toes 3.75, white potatoes 65@70c p bu, 
yellow onions S0c, white 85@90c, red 70 
@75e, fancy head lettuce 3@3.50 p ham- 


fancy he 
per, marrow squash 1.50@1.75 p _ bbl, 


tatoes 


onions 


p 





0.5 


3.10 


marrow beans 1.50@1.75 


) 


§ 
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p bu. 





Hens 11 


@12c p lb 1 w, broilers 12@13c, roosters 
7T@s8¥%c, ducks 18@14c, turkeys 15@1é6c, 
geese 11@12c. No 2 red wheat 71@73c 


p 


At Buffalo, the cattle market 
the week with 
the better grades 


bu, 
dlings 


corn 51@52c, oats 38@39%4e, mid- 


19@22.50, bran 16.50@18.50. 





Additional Live Stock Markets. 


opened 
20e on 
Best 


decline of 15@ 
of fat steers. 


a 


cows and heifers continue about steady, 
bulls and feeding cattle strong and 10e¢ 


higher than late last week. 
prime 1200 to 1400-lb steers 


100 
to 
ante 


dry 


do 


steers 3 
$.20@4.40, 
western cows 


Choice to 
$5.40@5.80 p 
5@5.25, medium 


lbs, good to choice 5, 
4.35@4.50, coarse 


fair 1300 to 1400 
1 rough fat steers 3.99@4.15, smooth 
fed 1050 to 1200-Ib steers 4.90@5.10, 
950 to 1050 4.50@4.80, fair half-fat 
-90@4.40, choice to prime heifers 
common to choice 3.40@4.10, 
and heifers 3.6544, choice 





lots 4@4.40, prime feeding steers 4.40@ 
4.70, best stockers 4.20@4.40, stock heif- 
ers 3@3.30. Choice to fancy large, fresh 
cows 40@48 ea, good to choice 32@38, 
springers 32@45. Veal calves in good 
demand, fancy veals selling at 9.50@ 
10, good to choice 9.25@9.59, common to 
fair 6.75@7.50. The estimated arrivals 
of hogs at the East Buffalo yards, Mon- 
day of this week, were 100 double decks. 
The market ruled active and under a 
good demand prices advanced 10@15e, 
good weight yorkers selling at 6.75@ 
6.80, mixed packing grades 6.75@6.85, 


medium 
6.25. 
buyers 
she 
among 
rived Monday 


Ove 


weight 6.80@6.85, ronghs 6@ 
Active competition on the part of 


created a stronger feeling in 
ep and lambs and the better grades 
the 80 double decks which ar- 


sold at a slight advance 


‘r late last week Choice yearling 
wethers sold at 4.75@5.25, top mixed 


sheep 4@4.25, fair to good 3.75@4, heavy 
export ewes 4@4.50, selected lambs 6.60 
@6.65, choice to prime 6.25@6.40, fair 
to good 5.75@6.25. 

At Pittsburg, the cattle market 
shows slight improvement and prices 
advanced 10@1l5e on better grades of 
fat cattle, early this week. Monday's 
arrivals at the yards were 110 cars, 


Veal calves in fair 
Extra, 1450-1600 lbs $5 6. 
Good, 1200-1500 lbs 


supply and steady. 
Poor to good bulls $3 5424 10 
Poor to good cows 240410 


a5 
a 2505 30 


Fair, #01100 Ins BOK 40 Heifers, 7-10 Olbs 3 000.4 60 
Common, 760-900 lbs 2 75@3 70 Bologna cows, p ha 7 00@ 500 
Rough. half fat, 4 00@4 45 Veai calves, 7 OKO OD 
‘at oxen, 200@440 Cows & Springera, 25 10755 00 

An active demand coupled with a 
shortage in the supply caused increased 
firmness in the hog market. Prime 
heavy hogs sold early this week at 
$6.80@6.85 p 100 lbs, medium 6.75@6.85, 
Yorkers 6.65@6.75, pigs 6.60@6.70. Fair 


activity pervaded the sheep market and 


prices ruled slightly higher on all the 
better grades of sheep and lambs, than 
late last week. Prime wethers sold 
largely around 4.15@4.60, good mixed 
3.80@4.10, prime lambs 6.25@6.50, good 
to choice 5.90@6.10, fair to good 5.65@ 
5.85. 

eo? 

The Hop Market. 

At New York, business locally is 
quiet at prices previovsly quoted. Ad- 
vices from up the state and the Pacific 
coast indicate slight advances in price, 


Iexports 


and imports are both liberal, 





from seed-time to harvest 


If you are doing any kind of farm or garden 

ainfully and expensively, 

write and learn how quickly, easily, 
and cheaply you can do it with 


No. 15 work slowly, 


Iron Age 
Combined 
Single Wheel 


Pivot Wheel 
Cultivator. 


the proper Iron Age tools. 
The new Iron Age Book 


describes them al}. 
BATEMAN MFG. 


Free. 
co. 


Box i132, Grenloch, N. J. 
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: EPOSITS may be , made 
Capital 8) — 
withdrawn te | 
and t nd bear earnings for every day in- 
Surplus vested. Paid quarterly by chec Read fol- 
3 ¢ lowing extracts from letters ra positors: 
$1,100,000 “1 know of no bette nducted or 
safer i ult » deal with.” 
ef i the Company very 
oD 7 pttin payment of mterest. 
‘ no investment ts safer.’ 
inulin Under State Banking Dept. Supervision 
1 AND business ts non-speculative, 
$1,600,000 Write us for full particulars. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS & JOAN CO. 
I38 Broadway, New York 
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_ WANTED _ 
CTIVE AGENTS 


to sell goods that are used by anyone 
ing horse, wagon or harness. Address 


ALBERT BENDER, 


PORT CHESTER, N. Y. 





“This for That’. = 


want 


Get our gigantic paper which prints thousan'« of ex- 


chance advertisements. Six months’ triai subscription, 10 cts, 
CAGRe 


“TH FU 





FOR THAT” PUB, CO. 1486 Star Bidg., © 
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Money Crops. 


Interests Consent to Cuban Reciprocity. 





Beet sugar interests have in a meas- 
ure withdrawn opposition to the reci- 
procity treaty with Cuba, but this po- 
sition is by no means’ universal, a 
strong minority of the manufacturers 
not favoring the latest move. This step 


was taken at last week’s annual ses- 
sion at Washington of the American 
beet sugar association. | Resolutions 


were passed withdrawing opposition to 
the ratification of the Cuban reciproc- 
ity treaty, but recommending that the 
treaty be so amended as to tell in con- 
cise language what is intended to be 
secured by it to the beet sugar makers 
of the United States. The action of 
the association was not unanimous, 
the vote standing three to two, al- 
though Pres Oxnard said he had enough 
proxies with him to make the total vote 
12 to two. Only one of the 16 facto- 
ries in Michigan was represented in the 
meeting. The association also adopted 


resolutions protesting against.what it 
considered the unnecessary encourage- 
ment of the sugar and tobacco indus- 
tries of the Philippines by means of 
further tariff reductions. 

Five companies were represented in 
the meeting of the association: The 
American beet sugar company, the 


Utah sugar company, the Wisconsin 
sugar company, the National sugar 
company and the Los Alamitos suzar 
company. Wagner of Wisconsin and 
Clark of Los Alamitos were strongly 
opposed to the Cuban resolution, de- 
claring that the gathering was not a 
representative one of the sugar beet 


growing industry. They declared they 
would withdraw from further connec- 
tion with the association. 

Following is the text of the resolu- 
tions :ndopted relating to the reciprocity 
treaty: 

Whereas, a reciprocity treaty be- 
tween the United States and Cuba has 
been laid before the senate by the pres- 
ident, who believes that the public in- 
terests require its prompt ratification; 
and 

Whereas, this association believes 
that the proposed reduction of 20% will 
be limited in good faith for a period of 
five years to that amount and will in- 
sure to the manufacturers of beet sugar 
in the l'nited States a five-year period 
of relief from the harmful agitation of 
the subject, which is now harassing the 
industry and making its prosperity and 
healthful growth an impossibility; and 

Wherens, the public welfare of the 
United States has become involved in 
the consideration of the proposed trea- 
ty, and while this association remains 
of the opinion that a disturbance of the 
tariff relations between Cuba and the 
United States is from any standpoint 
unwarranted and unwise, it is not wise 
to permit the commer¢cial interests of 
its members to stand in the way of 
adoption of a public policy which has 
the approval of the administration and 
leading inembers of congress of both 
political parties; 

Resolved, that the American beet su- 
gar association has determined to with- 


draw its opposition to the ratification 
of the said treaty, but that it respect- 
fully recommends to the senate com- 
mittee on foreign relations that the 


eighth article of the treaty be amend- 
ed so as to express in precise language 
what is intended to be secured by the 
treaty to the beet sugar manufacturers 
of the United States, namely, that dur- 
ing the period of five years covere’ by 
said treaty no sugar exported from the 
republic of Cuba shall be admitted into 
the United States at a reduction of duty 
greater than 20% of the rates of duty 
thereon, as provided by the tariff act 
of the United States approved July 24, 
1897. 


=_ 


A New Tobacco Plant Pest. 


PROF H. GARMAN, KENTUCKY EXPER STA. 





It is not pleasant to herald the com- 
ing of new enemies of crops, but as a 
precaution for the future this some- 
times becomes a duty. We have for 


a good many years been troubled in 
Kentucky with a parasite of tobacco 
and hemp, brought to us, we think, 


with hemp seed imported from China. 
It is a leafless, chlorophylless parasite, 
attaching itself to the roots of its hosts 
and sending up in lage | and August 
branching stems from to 10 inches 
high. besring at length numerous small 
purple flowers. It has long been known 


CROPS AND MARKETS 


as the branching broom-rape (Oro- 
banche ramosa). 

Last summer, in Daviess county, Ky, 
one of our native broom-rapes {O 
ludoviciana), hitherto known as a para- 
site of horseweed, appeared in a bot- 
tomland field of burley tobacco and 
proved its capacity to do mischief like 
its relative, the introduced species. It 
resembles the introduced broom-rape in 
general, being without leaves or green 
coloring matter, but is of ranker 
growth, with thicker stems and larger 
flowers. Growers of tobacco in other 
parts of the country should keep a 


lookout for the pest, as otherwise it 
may sometime become abundant and 
troublesome. 

The introduced broom-rape has 


proved especially troublesome here be- 
cause it attacks hemp as well as to- 
bacco, and is carried to new territory 
among hemp seed. There is no danger 
of its being carried thus with tobacco. 
If the new parasite proves to be re- 
stricted to tobacco, its chances for be- 
coming widely distributed in tobacco 
fields are greatly reduced. Its natural 
distribution, according to the botanies, 
is from the central states to the Pacific 
coast, from which circumstance. there 
is some slight ground for hope that it 
will not spread into tobacco fields of the 
eastern states. Yet it must be added 
that its native host-plant, the tall rag- 
weed or horseweed, occurs everywhere 
in eastern North America. 
=> 


Tobacco Notes. 


The executive committee of the Ken- 
tucky tobacco growers’ association met 
at Lexington last week and appointed 
a special committee to secure the in- 
corporation of the association. The ob- 
ject of the asssociation, as has been 
stated in,past issues of American Agri- 
culturist, is to fight the present sys- 
tem of buying tobacco from growers. 
Before the planting season opens, it is 
expected the association will have over 
40,000 members. 

PENNSYLVANIA—While packers are on 
the road looking over crops unsold, and 
keeping posted, sales are not as nu- 
merous as before the holiday season. 
Many are delivering crops, some being 
satisfied and some dissatisfied with re- 
sults. In some instances, packers are 
refusing to receive crops, claiming that 
many of them were handled with neg- 
lect and indifference. Of course, this 
makes bad feelings all around. The 
grower should handle his crop with as 
great care after a contract is made as 
though it had not been sold. 

Oun1to—There has been considerable 
movement in white burley tobacco in 
Brown county during late December 
and early January at lower prices than 
last year. Several crops have been 
sold at 12, and one at 13 cents per pound 
for immediate delivery. General range 
of prices is from 7 to 10 cents. The 
quality is exceedingly fine, but weight 
disappointing. Stripping was three- 
fourths finished, January 38, a much 
larger percentage than ever before at 
this time. 

Packers continue riding in Montgom- 
ery county, but purchasers are no nu- 
merous. As a result of the government 
soil survey, covering 15,000 acres, it is 
said the soil of the Montgomery county 
section is the most uniform in the Unit- 
ed States. 

Last year, 
burley on 
amounted to 


of heavy and 
breaks 


offerings 
the Cincinnati 
65,910 hogsheads, rejec- 
tions 12,865, actual sales 651,045, re- 
ceipts 51,638. The cash value of the ac- 
tual sales was $4,955,000, while for 1901 
sales amounted to $5,203,000. Stocks in 
local warehouses, January 1, amounted 
to 10,000 hogsheads, against 12,300 one 
year ago. The average price paid for 
the crop of 1902 at auction offerings was 


$6.80 per 100 pounds; for the crop of 
1901, $7.08; crop of 1900, $8.77. The av- 
averages for auction offerings in 1901 


were: Crop of 1901, $5.63; crop of 1900, 
$7.85; crop of 1899, $8.25. The crop of 
1902, 63,900 hogsheads, sold as follows: 
201 cases at $2.25 to $3.95, 1561 at $4 to 
$5.95, 4010 at $6 to $7.95, 2135 at $8 to $9.95, 
3141 at $10 to $11.75, 1088 at $12 to $14.75, 
193 at $15.50 to $19.25, 68 at $20 to $24.75, 
and ten at $25 to $29.25. 

The crop of 1901 sold: 2537 cases at $1 
to $3.95, 16,604 at $4 to $5.95, 13,607 at $6 


to $7.95. 10,098 at $8 to $9.95, 3998 at $10 
to $11.75, 323 at $15 to $19.75, 106 at $20 
to $24.75, 43 at $25 to $29.75, nine at $37.25 


$39.50, 12 at $40 to $49, and one at $50. 
The crop of 1902 sold: 156 cases at $2.40 
to $3.5 654 at $4 to $5.95, 650 at $6 to 
$7.95, 417 at $9 to $9.95, 94 at $10 to 11.75, 
22 at $12 to $14.75. and 12 at $15 to $19.75, 


to 


The Latest Markets. 
THE LIVE STOCK TRAFICF. 








LATEST QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 








COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO, 
Cattle | Hogs Sheep 

Per 1001lbs = |————- | —__—_—__ | ______ 

| 1903 j 1902 | 1903 ' 1902 | 1903 | 1902 

Chicago... ...|86.65|7.75|*6.75 ©6 65 $4.75 =5.00 
New York ..... } 6.50) 625, 675 650 4.50) 415 
OO, ae | 620) 6.50! 6.75 660 450) 450 
Kansas City...| 6 25) 675) 650 650 = 4.25 
Pittsburg ...... 6.00} 6.50) 675 645 425) 4.25 





At Chicago, the cattle market some- 
what irregular, demand generally 
good, there being a noticeable increase 
on the part of eastern buyers. Prices 
cover about the same range, the bulk of 
sales being made at $4.75@6, a few lots 
of choice heavy weight steers as high as 
6.60@6.80. Eastern buyers are looking 
for desirable steers with more zest than 
at any time since the holidays. They 
are after quality, choice heavy lots be- 
ing particularly to their taste. The de- 
mand on export account keeps up well. 

Receipts of the poorer grades of cows 
and heifers more than ample, and prices 
barely steady after a decline of 1L@i5c. 


Medium butcher cows sold largely at 
$3@3.75 p 100 lbs, fat cows 3.75@5. The 
slightly increased activity noted last 


week in stockers and feeders continues 


in a moderate way. 
Fancy beef steers $6409@660 Canners $2 253 50 
Good to extra 5 56 30 Feeders, selected 4:04 45 


Stockers, 450-85) lbs 2 5(kg3 75 
Calves, 300 lbs up =. 2 5iqq@ 4 20 
Fair to choice cows 280450 Calves, veal 42008 00 
rcoor to tancy bulls 250450 Milch cows,each 35 00@# 00 

Comparatively light receipts of hogs 
lent additional strength to the market. 
Prices advanced 10@15c on nearly all 
grades over early last week. The bulk 
of sales on mixed packing lots were 


Common to fair 4 005 00 
Good native heifers 3 00@4 85 


made at $6@6.35, mixed and butchers 
6.30@6.65. Heavy shipping hogs moved 
freely, with sales largely at 6.55@6.80, 


choice to fancy lots going at a slight 
advance over the latter figure. 

With offerings no larger than can 
readily be absorbed, the sheep market 
displays a fair degree of firmness. Some 
very choice yearlings sold up to $4.9), 
most sales for heavy sheep beng 


around = 4.50. A  searcity§ in the 





supply gave the lamb market a better 
front, and a higher trend to prices, tops 
selling at 6. Most of the sales were 
between 5@5.75, common to fair lambs 
at 4.50@4.75. 

At New York, good to choice steers 
steady to firm, bulls and cows a shade 


higher. Fair to choice native steers 
sold at $5@5.60 p 100 lbs, oxen 3.75@ 
4.25, bulls 3@4, cows 1.60@4, good to 


choice veal calves 7@9, common to good 
5@6. <A slight improvement is notice- 
able in the lamb market, sheep steady 
to firm. Common to choice sheep sold 
at 2.75@4, common to prime lambs 5.50 
@6.50, good to prime western hogs 6.40 
@6.60, state 6.75. 


THE GRAIN TRADE. 





LATE WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN, STAND- 
ARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS, 


















| Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash or spot ——-—— ~~ - - 
1903 | 1902 | 1903 | 1902 | 1903] 1902 
Chicago... | .7294 .79%4| 4624] 0314, 3) 46 
New York] .s 8944) .60 | .703,) 42 | .53 
Boston..... — | — | .66 | .76 42 Bu 
Toledo..... 77%) .90 4544) .68 36 48 
St Louis. ..| 7144) .86%/ 41 | .66 | .34 | .481, 
Min’p’Is ...| .74 7834) 42 149) 43 | ddl y 
Liverpool 86 86 .73 Ge | 
PUBLIC STOCKS GRAIN U 8S AND CANADA, 
Last w’k Prev w’k 1 yr ago 
PUBLIC STOCKS GRAIN U S AND CANADA 
W heat, bu..49, 3,000 49,678,000 58,929,000 
Corn, bu.... 6,584,000 7,412,000 11,702,000 
Oats, bu..... 4,804,000 5,059,000 5,002,000 
At Chicago, moderate interest Las 
been displayed in the wheat mar’ et, 


prices much of the time holding within 
a narrow range, but leaning to firm- 
ness. An advance of about le was 
scored, the contract grade to be deliv- 
ered any time this month moving 
slightly above 72c p bu; May 76c. Some 
of the recent firmness was credited to 


speculative energy displayed in a mild 
form, yet the sentiment as a whole 
seemed to favor steadiness, in view of 


the generally good demand for our lat- 
est crop of wheat, and in spite of some- 
what bearish advices from abroad. 
Our exports are moderately encour- 
aging, but not large. European re- 
quirements are liberal, as they always 
are, yet buyers view with interest the 
Argentina crop, apparently a good one, 
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THE WEAR 


dients of which they are composed. 
uality of Rubber Boots 


the durability is reduced over 20 percent. 


wearing quality whatever. 


THE 


are made of real rubber—and one 
will outwear two 
mow on the market, 





dealer in your town or from us direct. 
also send you a very 


FACTORY, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NOT MADE BY A TRUST. 





OF RUBBER BOOTS AND 
SHOES DEPENDS UPON 
THE RUBBER IN THEM. 


There is absolutely no wear ‘n any of the other ingre- 
Every time the 
and Shoes is reduced 10 per cent., 


because there is 


only one way to cheapen them, and that is to leave out 
Rubber and put in its place other things that have no 
E : This cheapening process has 
been steadily going on for the past 40 years. 


BUCKSKIN BRAND 


OF RUBBER BOOTS AND SHOES 


pair of them 


irs of the standard first grades 

Try a pair and be convinced. 

Made in Duck Boots, Duck rolled edge Overs for Socks, 

and Felt Boots and in Arctics and light rubber shoes, 
Insist on getting the BUCKSKIN BRAND. None gen- 
ulne without the word BUCKSKIN on the top front of 
the legs of the boots and the bottoms of the shoes, 

If your dealer does not keep them write us and we wil] 

see that you get them either through some 

We will 

interesting catalogue 

profusely illustrated, which describes the mak- 

ing of Rubber Boots and Shoes from the gath- 

ering of the rubber to the finished goods. 


MONARCH RUBBER CO,, 


70 Bridge Street, LAMBERTVILLE, N. J. 


Anactnal test ofa 2! 
strip cut from the sole 
the Buckskin Boot. Note 
the elasticity and strength 
Only the best Rubber 
will a'and a teat like this. 
Weight of boyand swing 
110 1bs, 













BY does away entirely with all starting and 
running batteries, their annoyance 
b2) and expense. No belt—no switch—no 
* batteries. Can be attached to any en- 
MEETS Zor J cine now using batteries, Fully guar- 
aXe <2 anteed; write for descriptive catalog. 

nA 


ger Device Mfg. Co. 
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56 Main Streat, Pendletan, Ind 
See Our Guarantee of Advertisers 





, on Editorial Page. 


a >, | of Gasoline Engi zt gata 
yo Momebiles, Launches. tte. | The Art Calendar 
= Auto-Sparker Which we offer free to every reader 


is well worthy of a prominent place im 
every home. It is for the old and the 
new subscribers of this journal who 
send in subscriptions at once. You can- 
not obtain one of these Art Calendars 
| anywhere else, as they have been made 
| exclusively for our readers. 














and this makes them somewhat luke- 
warm toward American wheet and 
tiour. Recent cable advices intimate 


that western Europe will not need quite 
so much in the way of American bread- 
stuffs as was purchased the past year, 
yet this is only a surmise, and the gen- 
eral belief is that trade will continue 
healthy and helpful. In the northwest, 
spring wheat continues to move with 
considerable freedom, and in the win- 
ter wheat territory weather conditions 
were generally regarded favorable up to 
early Jan. 
Corn has maintained a position of 
fair steadiness with irregular’ ad- 
vances, At this time of year specu- 
lative trading centers largelyin the May 
delivery, and according to recent trad- 


ing, the feeling is one of comparative 
confidence in values, No 2 mixed for de- 
livery that month moving up ic or more 
to practically a 44¢ level. Due chiefly 
to some nervousness on the part of Jan 
shorts,” the contract grade for deliv- 
ery any time this month advanced to 
i74c p bu, while undergrades, even 
though merchantable, did not fully 
share in this premium. <A good cash 
demand is noted, mostly on home ac- 
count, yet fair inquiry from exporters 
nd encouraging clearances from the 
seaboard. Recent sales in No 5 and No 
vellow were at 41%@48%ec p bu in car 
oTs, 
Wats advanced 1@1'%c p bu, but some 
of this was subsequently lost, market 
uling generally active. A good cash 





demand prevailed and this was th 
hief reason for the strength, although 
the advance in corn had some influ- 
nee. No 2 mixed oats, cash or Jan, 
Id at 32@33 p bu, white oats by 
sample 33@35e: May in fair demand at 
134% 
Little interest was manifested in rye 
id general dullness, with some ele- 
nents of weakness, prevailed. The re- 
eipts were small, but the demand was 
Iso light, and this almost wholly on 
domestic account. No 2 in store nom- 
nally 48e p bu, and in ear lots free on 
hoard 50@5lc. 


Considerable spirit was manifested in 
the barley market, with all classes of 
buyers represented, and general 
strength characterizing everything at 

ll merchantable. The moderate’ re- 
eipts the past week or two have in- 
luded a very small proportion of choice 
barley, and this is salable at 55@58c p 
bu. Low. grade malting 42@45c, com- 
mon to good 48@54c. 

The offerings of grass seed have been 
rather light, and under a good though 
quiet demand, looking toward spring 
deliveries, more or less firmness pre- 
ailed. Prime timothy quotable at $4.25 
p 100 Ibs, March 4.35; prime clover seed 
11@11.25, March 11.35@11.50. 

At New York, flour not especially 
ictive, spring patents selling at $4.10@ 
115 p bbl, winter 3.75@3.90, spring 
straights 3.75@3.85, winter 3.60@3.70, 
buckwheat flour 2.20@2.30 p 100 Ibs, No 2 


mixed corn in elevator 59c p bu, No 8 
mixed 57c, No 2 yellow 57%4@59c, No 2 


vhite oats 411!ec, No 2 clipped 42%4c, No3 
2c, No 2 mixed 40c, western rye 5714c, 
No 1 state 61c, feeding barley 39@40c, 
malting 59@6&c. 


GENERAL MARKETS. 


THE WHOLESALE PRODUCE TRADE 

(‘nless otherwise stated, quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. hey refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 


store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must_ pay 
freight and commission charges. When 


retailers or con- 
usually secured. 


sold in a small 
sumefs, an 


way to 
advance is 


Apples. 
APPLE EXPORTS TO WEEK ENDING JAN, 3. 
N Y¥ 186 2,072 1,588 4,621 8,467 
Boston .19,949 2,445 391 — 22,785 
P’rtland 26,908 702 3,322 — 32,932 
St John 1,913 837 — — 2,750 
This wk 48,956 8,056 5,301 4,621 66,934 
Last y’r 8,523 18,298 4,793 369 31,993 


Total exports this season are 1,824,400 
bbls, compared with 545,882 bbls for the 
corresponding period of 1901-2. 


At New York, supply liberal and mar- 
ket continues steady without any quot- 
ible change in prices. Fancy Spitzen- 
burgs are selling at $4@5 p bbl, good to 
prime 2.50@3.50, Ben Davis 2.50@3, fancy 
Baldwin 2.50@3, good to prime 1.75@ 
2.25, Greening 1.75@3.50, Col Spitzen- 


burg 2.25@2.50 p bu-bx, Winesap 1.50@ 
1.75. 
At Boston, . is fairly large, and 


many of the offerings not of especially 
good quality. With a rather light de- 
mand, prices on most of the offerings 


dy. Kings sell large- 
Spy 1.50@2.50, Bald- 
Greening 1.25@2, common 
Talman Sweet 1.50@2.50. 


Beans. 
Rc: New York, market steady, choice 
arrow selling at $2.75@2.85 p bu, pea 
2 35@2 2.45, red kidney 3@3.75, black tur- 
tle soup 2.50, Cal lima 3@3.15, imported 
pea 2.10@2.25. 


no more than ste: 
ly ~ $2@2.75 p bbl, 
win 1.50@2.25, 
pated 1@1.50, 








Dried Fruit. 

At New York, trade fairly active, 
faney evap apples selling at 7@7%c p 
ib, prime 5% @6c, quarters 4@5tec, chops 
$2.40@2.75 p 100 Ibs. 


Eggs. 
At New York, supply of choice to 
fancy new-laid eggs light and prices 
have made a slight advance, under- 


Fancy fresh gath- 
quotable at 33@34c p 
fair to prime 
26@28c¢. 


grades unchanged. 
ered stute and Pa 
doz, fair to good 25@28e, 
southern 23@27c, western 


At Poston. offerings fairly liberal for 
the time of year, but the proportion of 
stricty fancy is small. Refrigerator 
stock is moving freely at present quo- 








tations. Fancy nearby going mostly at 
s2c p doz, choi eastern 28c, fair to 
rd 22@24c, selected western 23@24c, re- 
frizgerator 191.@2lc. 

Fresh Fruits. 

At New York, cranberries in light 
demand, but steady Choice Cape Cod 
ranberries sell at $104 @12 p bbl, com- 
mon 6@9. Jersey 9@10.50, Kieffer pears 
ai.75, Fla oranges 2.75@38.25 p bx 

Ground Feeds. 

At New York. prices firm, winter 
bran selling at $19.50@21 p ton, spring 
20G 21.50, linseed oil cake 26.50@27.50, oil 
meal 27.50@28.50, brewers’ grain 15.25@ 
16, screenings 50@80e p bu. 

Hay and Straw. 

At New York receipts light and 
prices a shade higher. Prime new hay 
$1.05@1.10%p 100 lbs, No 1 90c@1, clover 
mixed 70@80c. clover 60@70c, salt 45@ 
hae, long rye straw 75@90c, short 60 
@iie. 

Onions. 

At New York, onions in fair supply 
and quiet. Choice Orange Co red $1@ 
1.65 p bag, Ct white 3@6 p bbl, yellow 
2@2.25, Ct red 1.50@2, western yellow 
1.50@2.25, fired 1.25@2. 

Potatoes. 
At New York, market about steady, 


though trade not especially active. Ship- 
ments from the country continue fairly 
liberal. Long Island in bulk $2@2.25 p 
bbl, Jersey 1.75@2, southern 1.25@1.75, 
western 1.50@2 p 180 lbs, state and Pa 
1.85@1.90 p sack, Jersey sweet 2.50@3.75. 

At Boston, potatoes have continued to 
ecme forward freely, the market is well 
supplied, and prices just about steady. 
Aroostook Green Mt potatoes are ruling 
steady at 75@80c p bu, Hebron 70@73c, 
N Y round white 68@70c, western round 
white 65¢c, P E I Chenangoes 58@60c, 
do red 62@65c. 

Poultry. 

York, arrivals of live poultry 
fairly liberal, good to prime stock in 
demand and market firm. There is a 
liberal supply of dressed poultry of fair 
to good quality, choice stock in active 
request. Fowls sell at 12@13c p lb 1 w, 
roosters 10c, turkeys 14c, ducks 80c@ 
$1 p pr, geese 1.37@1.62. Selected dressed 
turkeys 9c p lb, good to choice 17@18c, 
fancy roasting chickens 14@15c, O and 
124%4@13c, ducks 15@lic, geese 11@12%c. 

At Boston, receipts of dressed poultry 
have been fairly liberal, and market 
only moderately active. Live poultry 
in light supply and steady. Ducks are 
in moderate supply and firm, not much 
call for geese. Fowls sell largely at 12 
@12%ec p Ib 1 w, roosters 7@8e, chickens 
1144.@12ce. Extra choice 
15ec, common to good 12@14e, 
chickens 17@18ce, common to 
15e, choice turkeys 18@19c, fair 
16@18e, ducks 14@l16ec, geese 
squabs $2.25@2.75 p doz. 

Vegetables. 

York, cabbage about steady, 
vegetables active when of 
but many arrive in poor 
Danish seed cabbage 
p ton, white 8@10, do- 
fancy L I cauliflower 
4@6 p bbl, Norfolk kale 60c, New Or- 
leans lettuce 2@3.50, marrow squash 1 
@1.25, white turntps 1.25@1.75, beets 1@ 
1.25, carrots 1@1.25, chicory 3@5, Fla 
string beans 2@3.25 p era, Brussels 
sprouts 8@l4c p qt, state celery 50@60c 
p doz. 


At New 


roasting 
good 12@ 
to choice 
12@13c, 


At New 
southern 
choice quality, 
condition, Red 
sells at $12@15 
mestic white 7@8, 


Wool. 
Trade is far from being active on the 
leading eastern markets, in the west 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


dressed fowls | 
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the movement is a trifle more liberal. In everything except choice creameries. 

The situation as a whole is very firm Choice cmy, separator firm at 31¢ p lb, 

and prices are well mi: aintained. gathered cream 28@29c, separator firsts 
ee 26@27c, emy prints 31@382c. 

Ohio—At Cincinnati, cmy extras 


THE DAIRY 1} MARKETS. 


The Butter Market. 
PRICES OF CHOICE CREAMERIES, 
New York Boston Chicago 
1903 ..29 @29%c 28 @28%c 28 @28%4c 


steady at 3lc p Ib, firsts 29@380c, seconds 
26@27c, dairy 16@20c.—At Cleveland, 
emy extras 30@30%4c, firsts 28%4@29¢e, 
dairy 23@24c.—At Columbus, emy 29¢, 
prints 30c, dairy 16@20c. 


The Cheese Market. 


1902 ..25 @25%ec 244%4@25 c 24 @24l%ec , 

190- ..23 @2314c 24 @24%4c 22 @22I4e The demand has improved _ slightly 
at +i ROS ie 3) Ser ri since the opening of the new year. The 
The demand continues strong, and in 


feeling on leading markets is one of 
increasing firmness, and in many cases 
prices have made a slight advance. 
Stocks at the larger markets are com- 
paratively light for this season of the 
year. 


light receipts, par- 
ticularly of choice stock, the feeling 
on leading markets is one of firmness. 
There is the usual complaint of wintry 
defects in much of the new-made but- 


view of continued 


ter received. Choice held goods are ; : 
meeting an active demand, and the lib- At New York, supplies are light and 
eral movement in such is having the holders generally firm in their views. 


The demand for export has shown some 
improvement. Prices are very firm and 
tending higher. Fancy fall made sells 
at 14@14%4c p lb, late made 13144@14- 
to fancy large white 18%@14c, do common 
to fair 11%@12%c, small light skims i: 
121ec, choice large 114% @11%4c. 

At Boston, receipts continue to 1 
light and this coupled with light 
plies on hand serves to impart to th 
market a steady to firm feeling. Fine 
readily at 1315 


effect of slightly weakening the feeling 
on firsts and seconds of fresh-made on 
many markets. Choice dairies in light 
supply and active. 

At New York, outside 
fancy creamery, which 
present top quotations, the feeling is 
not especially strong. The supply of 
medium and common grades is heavy, 
and prices on such no more than steady. 
Good to choice held goods are in active 


of choice 
rules firm at 


Sup- 





request and serve to detract from the northern fall twins sell 

demand for the lower grades of new @1l4c p lb, extra N Y twins 133 4 @l4e, 
made. Fancy fresh cmy sells at 2)@ firsts 121%4@18c, seconds 10@1lc, sage 
29%6c p Ib, firsts 2644@28l4c, seconds 24 cheese 13% @14%4e. 


l4e, firsts 2414 
firsts 24@_5c 


@26c, held extras 2 @26e, 


fancy dairy 26@262c 





New York State—At Rochester, full 


sels cream, large 14%4c, twins 14144c.—At Buf- ‘ 

_At Boston, market not espec ially ac- falo pt od good for choice cream- 
tive. Receipts of strictly fresh cream- eries prices steady. Fancy full ove , 
ery, free from the objectionable win- satie at 14c p Ib, fair to oo 10d 12@ 12M 

ees are a light. Good to at Albany, cheddars 13@14c, flats 12 se 
choice storage goods are moving quite — 9 , 

freely at 26@27c p lb, extra Vt Be N istee.—At Syracuse, full cream 13913 : 
H cmy sells at 2714@28c p lb, western Pennsylvania—At, Philadelphia, N Y 
2714@28e, firsts 26@27e, seconds 223@25e, full cream firm at 14@14%4c p lb, part 
extra Vt dairy 2514 @26%e, firsts 22@ skims 10@12c, domestic Swiss 13%@14c 

23c, northern cmy in boxes 28\%c. —At Pittsburg, Ohio full cream 14@ 


New York State—At Rochester, state 14%¢, picnic 14%@lic, block 14@14% 
emy firm at 27@28c p lb, Elgin tubs 28@ limburger 13@13%¢c. 
298c, prints 30@3lc.—At Watertown, Maryland—At Batimore, demani 
fancy dairy 23@24c, good to choice 21@_ steady, N Y full cream selling at 144@ 
22c.—At age gg ng beggar “ge 14%c p lb, picnic 14144@14%4« 
emy steac at 28@29ec p ), ZOOL to P = . P re 
choice 27@28¢, dairy 2;@28e.—At Al. _Ohio—At Cincinnati, Ohio daisies 
bany, ch cmy tubs*29@30c, prints 30@_ firm at 13@13%¢e p Ib, long Horns 13%: 
3lc, dairy 26@28c.—At Syracuse, cmy Young Americas lic, Swiss 14@15%4c, 
25@27c. prints 27@28c. dairy 20@25c. brick 124%4c.—At Cleveland, Ohio full 
tubs 25@27c, prints 27@28c, dairy 20@25c. 2 z “tag 
creams 12%@13c, favorite 13@13%<« 


Pennsylvania—At Philadelphia, mar- 
ket a trifle firmer. Nearby cmy prints 
are quoted at 30c p Ib, firsts 28@29c, 


Swiss 13%@l4c, block 14@14%4c.—At Co- 
lumbus, market steady, flats selling at 





rai EG A 34ec, favorite ec, limt rer 15c. 
fair to good 25@28ce.—At Pittsburg, El- atti = os Ms — 

ise pices ~~ oa eons and Ohio i eiiaisiditnens: Gee: laamnateint. aaa Casto 
ee ee ee papers, but consider American Agricul- 


Maryland—At Baltimore, market 
continues about steady, supply ample 


turist the best of its kind I have ever 
seen,—[J. F. Cole, Delaware County, Pa. 




















*¢ T wish my owner used one, but he 
does not, and Iam fed cold, sour 
skimmilk, which accounts for my 
poor condition.’ 


**My owner uses a U.S. Farm 
Separator and feeds me on the 
warm, sweet skimmilk.’’ 








MORAL: If dairymen wish to raise healthy calves and also to get all” 
the cream out of the milk, 


BUY A U. S. SEPARATOR | 


it holds the World’s Record for Clean Skimming, 
and the skimmilk is in the best condition for feeding 





For Western trade we transfer our Separators from Chicago, Sinamay and Omaha, 
Address all letters to Bellows F alls, 


Write for Illustrated Catalogues 


VERMONT FARM MACHINE CO., Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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ones, our ACRICULTURAL DRAIN 


Every man of experience knows that 


M a ke ¢ a n Ea rly Seaso nt nat Scat is tile drained may be worked weeks 


=: % in advance of that which i foc undrained. We make all kinds of tile and 








=} Sewer Pipe, ssed Brick: Fire, Bricks © for what 
y ncaustic Sid Cc. Write for what } 
w ope, Fives Wen CeueS GH eg Welkss tC: Aipany, Ne¥ 





BUSY FINGERS 
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Beautiful Crochet Scarf. 
AGNES WARREN. 





Among the claims embroidery, lace, 
and knitting make upon the leisure of 
women who can indulge in the varied 
forms of fancy work, the art of crochet- 


ing holds its share of attention. No 
plea is made here for its’ intrinsic 
worth. Those who know its charms 


and practice one or more of its forms 
know what combinations of the useful 
and beautiful can be made with its dif- 


ferent miuterials. These include the 
finest of cotton and linen threads, as 
well as silk and, in wool, finished work 
that can have the lightness of gauze, 
or the weight and thickness of firm 
cloth. 


All that is here attempted is to show 
the effect of an original design, carried 
out in a less common way than is usu- 
ally employed, When the expert 
worker is told that the model, of which 
a corner is here reproduced, is a square 
of twofold saxony put together with 
an ivory jhook large enough for four- 






the worked on the reverse 


side. 
3d row—Draw 


rows are 
out stitch on hook to 
a long loop, put wool over and take 
1 st in the central st (which binds the 
loops together) of the last little clus- 
ter of loops in the 2d row, draw this 
st out to the length of the loop on 
the hook and make 1 loose ch st, wool 
over, another st in same central st as 
the 1st, another long loop and loose ch 
st, wool over, and a 3d st, exactly like 
the last; and continue these 3 st, in 
the central st of each little cluster of 
loops, to the end of the row. This fin- 
ished 38d row should show as even a 
line of ch st as the foundation ch. 
4th row—One dcinst ch of preceding 
row, 1 long tr in 2d ch, these 2 st al- 
ternating to the end of the row. They 
are loosely taken, but there is no 
pulling out of loops as in the 2d and 
3d rows, and it is the long trebles 
which form the fascinating little tufts 
or Knots on the surface of the work. 
The 2d, 3d and 4th rows are repeated 
till the work is of the required size. 
For the border, there is first a row 
of dc alternating with long tr all 





CORNER OF AN 


fold germantown zephyr, she may think 


a mistake has been made, either in the 
wool or in the size of the hook, but 
such is not the case. If she tries the 
pattern, her first step will be to make 


a chain of $v stitches, and if this chain 


does not measure 6 in, she may rest 
assured that the wool has been too 
tightiy held, or the hook is not large 
enougi for her method of working. It 
may be mentioned that in so delicate 
a piece of work, it is well to make a 
small section—a square of 3 or 4 in 
first, for, though crochet work allows 
much taking out and remaking, soft 
wool loses something of its beauty 
when subjected to the strain. The di- 
rections which follow are for a square 
of 36 in without the border. 

Ist row—Ch 180. 

2d row—With wool over the hook take 
1 st in first ch of preceding row, and 
draw out a long loop (by a long loop 
is meant one more than half an inch 
in length): put wool over hook and 
take 1 st in the second ch of the first 
row, and draw out another long loop, 


then, wool over. again, another st in the 
third ch of th® first row, and another 
long loop, then draw wool through all 
the loops on the hook and take 1 tight 
ch to fasten the loops together. This 
process is repeated to the end of the 
row, only the stitch on the hook is 
drawn out into a long loop before be- 
ginning the second cluster of loops, 
which, of course, are taken in the 4th, 
5th and 6th stitches of the foundation 
ch; and at the end of this row, as well 
as all the rest, the wool is not broken 
off, but the work turned; so that half 


ORIGINAL DESIGN 


around, followed by a row of shells in 
dc (5 in each st), with the st pulled 
out into long loops, and, of course, 


extra st at the corners. There will now 
be found 6 st to each sh, including the 


s ¢ which completes it. 
The 3d and last row is a little more 
elaborate, but it presents no difficulty 


if the directions are carefully followed. 
There is 1 s « in the Ist st of a sh, 1 
s c in the 2d, and in the 8d 1se 1 


long tr, and another s c, then a long st 
made with the wool over the hook, put 
the latter through the same 3d st (into 


which 3 st have already been taken), 
and draw out long loop, put wool over 
again and draw out another long loop, 


make 1 ch to hold these loops together, 
another ch drawn out to a long loop, 
put wool over hook and put hook back 
into the last ch, draw out another long 
loop and make 1 ch, which fastens this 
2d cluster of loops together. This fin- 
ishes the loops in the middle of the 
sh. and they are fastened into the 4th 
st by 1s c. There are also one long 
tr, and a 2d s e¢ in the 4th st, then 
1s ec in the next and the 5th of the 
sh, and 1 s e followed by 1 long tr 
in the 6th and last. 

Of course, the illustration must show 
these stitches more or less flattened 
out: and the beauty of the original lies 
in its soft, uncrushed effect, the loose 
knots of one row contrasting with the 
long loops of the next, give an appear- 
ance of extreme delicacy to the whole. 
The design is also a most satisfactory 
one for keeping its shape. 

For a long shoulder scarf, the length 
should. be 450 ch. with any desired 





width, and border like the model, sup- 
plemented by a fringe made like the 
central stitches of the outer row, re- 
peated 6 times for each loop. It is per- 
haps unnecessary to say how readily 
such a scarf lends itself to the addi- 
tion of ribbons drawn through the loops 
to make any required shape. There is 
nothing better, however, than the long, 
straight scarf with single rows of vel- 
vet ribbon, terminating in many-looped 


knots, to draw it into gracful folds, 
below which the ends fall nearly to 
the bottom of the skirt. 
—— 
Some Hanging Pin Cushions. 
a A. W. 





The bedrooms are supposed to be sup- 


plied with pincushions, but a hanging 
cushion in each of the other rooms is 


a great convenience. 

A cluster of three single dahlias, pink, 
deep rose and purple, is quite artistic 
for the sitting room. Make three lit- 
tle round cushions of orange plush for 
the centers 2 in in diameter, and stuff 


with hair. Cut strips of satin, pink, 
deep rose or purple, 2 in, wide, and 
fola double. Press the fold flat, cut 


the strips into 2 in lengths and fold 
them in the shape of a quilled dahlia 
petal. Cut a disk of crinolin 4 in in 
diameter. Sew on a circle of petals 
with their points just over the edge of 
the crinolin. Inside these sew on an- 
other circle of petals slightly overlap- 
ping the first. 





The center cushion should just fit | 
over the edge of the inner circle, con- | 
cealing the sewing. Fasten it with 
blind stitches, suspend with narrow 


green ribbon, each dahlia on a differ- 
ent length, and tie with a full bow at 
the top. 

For papa’s den buy 
pipes. 
cushions secured with a 
glue. Paint a spray of 
propriate initials, one on each pipe; 
cross the stems and tie with a bow of 
ribbon the color of the cushions. 

A fish is suitable for the bathroom. 
Cut the body and head of s:lmon col- 
ored silk. Cut the fins and tail of 
crinolin and cover with gray silk, light- 


two large clay 


few drops of 
flowers or ap- 


ly outlining their divisions with sal- 
mon embroidery silk. Insert in the 
seams of the body and sew all up to- 


Stuff and then close the mouth 
stitch. Simulate the 
which should also 
outline the head and form the eyes. 
Suspend with a loop of twine. 

A cornucopia is pretty for the dining 


gether. 
with buttonhole 
scales with pins, 


room, made of a discarded straw hat. 
Dampen the hat and press flat. Cut 
out a cornucopia with a wide mo 

and a long, slender stem. Dampen 
again, shape to a curved horn and 
press dry with a warm iron. Sew up 
and trim with the fancy braid from 
the hat brim. Make a crimson silk 


cushion to fill the mouth, with a frill of 
lace falling over the edge. Tie a bunch 
of dried grasses and red berries near 
the middle of the stem. Suspend side- 
ways, with crimson ribbon, ending in 
a bow at the tip. 

A big red beet is just the thing for 
the kitchen. Fold a square of French 
flannel three-cornered; trim off about 
an inch slanting from the sharpness of 
the point, 4nd round up the two sides, 
but have the top unshuped. Stuff with 
sawdust, gather up the slack of goods 
at the top, tie firmly and trim off the 
surplus. Fasten a cluster of artificial 
foliage over the puckers and finish with 
a green covered wire loop. 





For Rainy Weather. 


MARY TAYLOR ROSS. 
To mend a tear in a mackintosh, 
make a cement by dissolving some 


shreds of India rubber in naptha, add- 


ing enough to make a stiff paste. Ap- 
ply some of the cement to the both 


Fill the bowls with plump silk | 


| 





| cultural life and economy. 


| 
| 
| 





edges of the torn place, and quickly 
bring them together on a flat surface. 
Place a flat iron over the mended spot 


and let it stand until the cement is 
hard, 

A friend recently made a_ pretty 
mackintosh for her little girl from a 
large one which had completely worn 
out around the bottom, and the edges 


of the cape. Only the good parts were 


used, there being enough for the under 
part with a cambric back and three 
sapes, Which button down flat to the 


mackintosh so they won't blow and flop 
around the little maid when the rainy 
day is also windy and cold. 

A few discolorations disappear under 


a sponge wet in bluing and a single 
tear, which was in a part that had to 
be used, was mended by the cement 
given above. 

With a serge tam o’shanter cap the 
little girl can go to sehool, or run er- 


rands on a rainy day, without spoiling 


her pretty white apron or sitting in 
The Mark on Spools—Years ago 


some, if not all, spools of cotton were 
marked, “thread the needle with the 
end cut from the spool.’’ Was there 


any good reason for the direction, and 
if why is it not used ? 


so nowadays ?— 
(Harriet, Massachusetts, 


Air clothing thoroughly before hang- 
ing in a closet, and sweep the closet 
once a week. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Remnant Days--Tuesdays 


WOOLENS, SILKS, COTTONS, MEN’S 
AND WOMEN’S CLOTHING, 











IN FACT 
. 

Remnant Lots of Everything. 

Each of the remaining Tuesdays in 
this month will be a Remnant Day—70 
departments contributing their Rem- 
nant Lots, 

Mail-order buyers may not under- 


stand this so well as our home people. 


It is a time when remnant lots are 
sold for precious little—some of the 
prices too ridiculous to quote. 

The only way mail-order customers 


can participate in these Remnant Sales 
is to write us so the order will reach us 
the day of the sale. 

It is out of the question to quote 
prices. Write us for what you want, 
and be sure of getting it much belew 
former prices. 


Joseph Horne Co. 


Dept. B. H. Pittsburg, Pa. 


A LIBRARY IN 
EVERY HOME 


O meet the needs of the thoughtful 
and progressive farmer, we hava 
arranged a series of libraries cvoy- 
the various departments of agri- 
They comprise 
the recognized standard works as well as 
are latest books by well-known author- 
ties. 

We have further arranged to send thesa 
Libraries for inspection before buyi g, 
and have made the terms such as to save 
a considerable amount over the retail 
prices of the individual books, and if de- 
sired, the payments may be extended over 
several months. There is therefore no 
excuse for any farmer not being fu!ly in- 
formed to the latest developments in 
his profession. 

Full particulars regarding these Libra- 
ries, the special plan of purchase, etc, will 
be sent on receipt of a postal card ask- 
ing us for the special catalog—‘A Revolu- 
tion in the Book Trade.”’ 


ORANGE JUDD COFIPANY, 


52 Lafayette Place, New York, N. Y. 
Marquette Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Have You Renewed 

Your subscription for the coming 
year? If not, please do so at once. De 
you not like this journal well enough te 
ask one or more friends to take it with 
you and through you? If you can get 
two new subscribers for one year, we 
will allow you a year’s subscription free 


including an Art Calendar to all three. 
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A Well-Fitting Apron. 

















MRS M. A. X. 

My kitchen aprons have become so 
popular at home that I think other 
housekeepers may care to know about 
them. At a recent church fair no de- 
partment paid better than my apron 
booth, and after the supply had been 

7 fir 
3 ¢ :o6¢ 
} : 
| H 
j | i 
! : 
— 
Hie oO RE THE APRON. 
exhausted = orde were taken to be 
filed by the aid society after the fair. 

The two points of superiority be- 
mging to this apron are that being 
gored it fits neatly over the hips, and 
t has convenient pockets that will not 

ir down at the corners. To make 

the apron cut two 

ws? &~ plain widths the 
eel length desired, 
//| gore one of these 

/ k+ and split the other 
/ as indicated by 
/ dotted lines in the 

largest picture. To 

\ the gored width 

: \ 4 sew the raw edges 
\ lA of the straight half 
a widths, thus leav- 
ing the selvage for 

sides of the apron. Small darts, 
arked d, may also be used by those 
eferring a smoothly fitting apron. 

‘rom the small gores off the middle 
idth, the pockets are cut. Face with 

bias piece the edge marked 

For greater strength 
titch the side > directly on 
the seam, and use a double 
row of stitching along a. 





boon to the 

who is wont to mis- 
y keys, handkerchief, recipes, and the 
any other small things that can be 
» conveniently tucked into these pock- 
while the trim fitting apron is al- 
vays a comfort to one who is careful 
of her appearance in kitchen as well as 

parlor. 


This apron is a 
sy house keeper 
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A Pretty Screen. 


MAY LONARD, 


I saw lately at a farm- 
it was used to hide a big 
It made in 
the outside ones 5 ft 
i center one 10 in higher, 
but all were 24 in in width. The frame 
nade of pine an inch thick and 
in wide and was the work of one of 
1e men folks. 
The frame was painted black with 
iint left from redressing the carriage. 
The front was covered with gray dress 
cambriec put on with gilt headed tacks, 
while the back was covered with fine 
sacking dyed dark blue. UWpon each of 
these latter panels were stitched two 
pockets of the same material, before it 


This 


house, 


screen 


wher 


ugly heating stove. was 


three panels, two 


zh and the 


as tacked to the frame. These pro- 
vided a fine place for papers, maga- 
zines, the dustpan and brush. The 


gray panels were decorated with flow- 
ers cut from colored plates taken from 
seed catalogs and floral magazines, and 
as the arrangement was very artistic 
ind each flower carefully cut out, the 
effect was that of hand painting. 
Photo paste was used for putting on 
the flowers, as it does not dampen or 
discolor, 


Extra Ruffles and Little Touches. 





uw. tT. BR 
The larger corset stores show some 
very pretty additions to the lingerie, 


many of which one can make at home 


very easily. A _ silk ruffle which is 
orn across the corset at the bust line 
ts made of any dainty color of silk. 
‘he edges are pinked and it is then 


pleated so closely in large box 
to form a ruching. 

Nearly every one nowadays wears 
unlined shirt waists in silk and wool, 
ind this ruching holds the waist out 
prettily at the bust line without the 
of pads. Speaking of unlined 
waists—they are much more 
cleaned, and if cleaned at the 


pleats 


shirt 
eusily 





shop the work is not nearly so expen- 
sive; then there is more freedom of 
action in them, and this the modern 
woman demands; after the loose shirt 
waist of summer. 

The dressmaker will tell you’ the 
lined bodice is the correct thing, but 
the woman who makes stylish shirt 
waists altogether for first class trade 
never lines one, unless a lining is in- 
sisted upon, and then she does so 
under protest, 

Another pretty and ugeful article 
found in the corset store is a heart 
shaped pad to wear under the front of 
the corset at the bust line to prevent 
the steel from pressing against the 
flesh. These are made of silk and 
edged with ribbon ruffles or ruching, or 
are made of muslin and edged with 
valencienne lace. These serve a double 
purpose for, aside from the pad, they 
may be made up with sachet powder 
or orris and become the “lingerie 
sachet" which most women are now 
wearing in the corset. The heart 
shape prevents it from coming above 
the corset since tl top of the heart 
follows the outline of the corset at the 
middle of the bust line. 

The underwear counters show a kind 
of corset cover which goes on over the 
head and is a mass of ruffles in front 
from the bust to the waist line. When 
starched these ruffles fill out the shirt 
waist in graceful lines and curves. 
One could make and apply the ruffles 
to any full front corset cover, allowing 
special fullness in th middle where 
the ordinary cover buttons. 

These are three articles any woman 
can make, and all of them go to im- 
prove the effect of one’s gown. It is 
the very little touches that make or 
mar one’s appearance, and when these 
are just right one bape “well dressed.” 


For the Real Cold Days. 
CONSTANCE FULLER MCINTYRE, 


A pair of knitted woolen drawers is 
a great boon for a young baby in cold 
weather. These are so extremely sim- 
ple to make that anyone who thinks 
they cannot knit through having been 
baffled and beaten an ignoble retreat 
over “turning the heel” of a sock need 
not be afraid to undertake them. They 
consist merely of a piece of plain knit- 
ting backwards and forwards (as chil- 
dren do garters when first learning to 
knit) on a pair of bone needles. 

Cast on 75 stitches and knit 210 rows 
Then knit a long narrow wedge shaped 
piece, the wide end having 31 stitches 

2/0 Aw 











3) ebrtrhes 
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WOOLEN DRAWERS. 


narrow end 7. The sides of 
piece should be the same length 
as the ends of the larger piece, and 
can be joined to them with a darning 
needle. The wide end of the wedge 
is then sewn to the middle of the 
back, which makes two holes for 
little legs to go through. 

Pick up stitches around each of these, 
making about 44, and knit 18 rows of 
one purl and two plain on four steel 
needles, as one would the top of a 
sock. These are intended to come over 
the baby’s knees and can be pinned 
to his little~socks, though I think long 
stockings greatly preferable to socks 
in winter, 

All that remains to be done now is 
to crochet with a bone needle a simple 
edge along the top through which nar- 
row white elastic is run to keep them 
snugly in plece. They slip on and off 
very easily, and are invaluable for 
keeping the baby warm on a cold day, 
even should he be a little damp. The 
crochet edging can be omitted de- 





BABY'S KNITTED 


and the 


this 


if 


BUSY FINGERS 


the | 





sired and the elastic first threaded ! 
through the edge of the knitting. 
as ld A aE ete 
Shoe mang Belt. 

The very latest in belts, is the shoe- 
string belt. Large bunches of shoe- 
strings of every hue hang near the en- 
trance of every shoeshop, ‘and large 


ties are sold daily for 
Those in black and 
the most popular. High 
are wearing belts woven in 
colors. 
pairs of the 
belt; linen laces 
are used. 

For a black and white 
strings together (a black 
one) with the ends even and tie in a 
knot about 4 from the end. Tie the 
five pairs in same manner putting 
a black and a One together each 
time. Then pin knotted ends close 


quantities of the 
this very 
white are 
schoo] girls 
their 
Five 
for a 
variety 


purpose. 


class 
required 
tubular 


laces are 


of the 


belt put two 
and a white 


in 
the 
white 
the 





WHEN 


FINISHED. 


SECTION OF BELT 
together to the 
chair, or other 
braiding. 

Beginning at the 
the first strand under 


arm of an upholstered 
place convenient for 


right hand, weave 
the second, over 


the third, under the next and so on. 
Weave the outside strand at the left, 
over the first, under,the second, and 
repeat keeping the edges always 
smooth and even and holding the 
strands firmly in the hands. 

When within 4 in of the end of laces, 
hold the woven part firmly and stitch 
across on the machine four or five 
times. Stitch the other end also, after 
untying the knots. Cut off the metal 
ends and fringe: out the ties. Wear 


the belt with the ends crossed in front 
and fastened with fancy belt pin. 


——_— 

A Neck Ribbon cannot look well un- 
less it has support all around the neck. 
Linen collars are uncomfortable and ex- 
pensive, so this is a substitute which 
gives satisfaction. Purchase some heavy 
celluloid (it comes in sheets). Lay a 
well-fitting collar or stock pattern over 
it and cut out a collar a trifle narrower 
than the pattern. Make some covers 
of white washable silk with button- 
holes in front and back. Have this col- 


lar fasten to the waist in the back 
by means of studs. The silk is soft, 
never chafing the neck as a linen col- 
lar is so apt to do. When the silk cov- 
ers soil, they are easily waShed, and 
used without ironing. One sheet of cel- 
luloid will make a number of stock 
foundations. Of course, they bend in 
time, but last the best of anything yet 
tried.—[M. R. Taylor. 

How often do we hear someone say, | 


“IT could have done that just as well as 
not if I had only thought of it.’’ 





Blindness CURED 


The Oneal Dissolvent Method 


Not only cures cataracts, scums, 
granulated lids and all other 
causes of biindness, but it 
strengthens all the nerves end 
muscies of theeye. It has never 
caused injury and Dr. Oren Oneal r 
has become famous through the 
thousands of marvelous cures he 
has effected by its use, You can ° 
be cured at home. : r ati 
T. W. Henry, Marengo, ll: “I was ca 
cataracts of many years’ standing.” Write him. 
CROSS-EYES STRAIGHTENED. No knife or 
pain;a new method,successful in over7,000 cases. 
Illustrated book, many testimonials and Dr. | 
Oneal’s advice FREE. Nothing sent C. 0. D. 
unless ordered, 
OREN ONEAL, M. D., Suite 178 52 Dearborn St., Chicage. 
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THE VALUE OF CHARCOAL. 


Few People Know How Useful it is ia Pre. 
serving Health and Beauty. 


Nearly everybody knows thit char 
coal is the safest and most efficient 
disinfectant and purifier in nature, 
but few realize its value when taken 
into the human system for the same 
cleansing purpose, 

Charcoal is a remedy that the more 
you take of it the better; it is not a 
drug at all, but simply absorbs the 


gases and impurities always present in 
the stomach and intestines and carries 
them out of the system. 

Charcoal sweetens the breath after 
smoking, drinking or after eating 
onions and other odorous vegetables 

Charcoal effectually clears and im- 
proves the complexion, it whitens the 
teeth and further acts as a natural and 
eminently safe cathartic. 

It absorbs the injurious gases which 
collect in the stomach and bowels; it 
disinfects the mouth and throat from 
the poison of catarrh. 

All druggists sell charcoal in one -form 
or another, but probably the best char- 
coal and the most for the money is in 
Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges; they are 
composed of the finest powdered Wil- 
low charcoal and other harmless anti- 
septics in tablet form, or rather in the 
form of large, pleasant tasting lozen- 
ges, the charcoal being mixed with 
honey. 

The daily use of these lozenges will 
soon tell in a much improved condi- 
tion of the general health, better com- 
plexion, sweeter breath and _ purer 
blood, and the beauty of it is, that no 
possible harm can result from their 


continued use, but on the contrary, 
great benefit. 
A Buffalo physician in speaking of 


the benefits of charcoal, says: ‘I ad- 
vise Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges to all 
patients suffering from gas in stomach 
and bowels, and to clear the com- 
plexion and purify the breath, meuth 
and throat; I also believe the liver is 
greatly benefited by the daily use of 
them; they cost but twenty-five cents 
a box at drug stores, and although in 
some sense a patent preparation, yet I 
believe I get more and better charcoal 
in Stuart’s Absorbent Lozenges than in 
any of the ordinary charcoal tablets." 


ONE YEAR’S FREE TRIAL 
Kenwood ,o8@4xs., 


Shipped on approval anywhere in the U.S, 
NO MONEY _ IN ADVANCE. 
Guaranteed for 25 years, 

Magnificent exclusive designs,unexcelled 

action ; sweetest tone. Kenwood Ma- 

Grand, 1s illustrated, a master- 

piece of organ building, 648.75. T! 

sands in use. Testimonials from every 

state. Send for our big illustrated 

Piano and Organ Catalogue FREE 

The renowned Kenweod Pianos and 

Organs cost less than half what deslcrs 

and agents charge for inferior makes. 

Cash Buyers’ Union, Dept. 0-42 Chicago. 
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An Asthma Cure at Last. 


It gives us great pleasure to announce the dis- 
covery of a positive cure for Asthma, in the wonder- 
ful Kola Plant, a new botanic product found on 
the Congo River, West Africa. The cures wrought 
by it in the worst cases, are really marvelous. 
Sufferers of twenty to fifty years’ standing have 
been at once restored to health by the Kola Plant, 
Among others, many ministers of the gospel tes- 
tify to its wonderful powers, Rev. J. L. Combs, 
of Martinsburg, West Va., was perhaps the worst 
case, and was cured by the Kola Plant after 
fifty years’ suffering. Mr. Alfred C. Lewis, Wash- 
ington, D, C., Editor of the Farmer's Magazine, 
gives similar ‘testimony, as do many others. To 
prove to you_ beyond doubt its wonderful curative 


power, the Kola Importing Co., No, li64 Broad- 
way, New York, will send a large case of tle 
Kola Compound free by mail to every reader of 


merica Ag iculturist who suffers from any form 
of Asthma. They ouly ask in return that when 
cured yourself you will tell your neighbors about 
anal — should surely try it, as it costs you 
D 





Absolutely enred, Nevertoretinn, 
A Boon tosufferers. Acts like magic. 


| PILE S Trial box MAILED FREE. Address, 
——— a Dr.£.M.Botot. Box 590, AugustaMe, 
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American movement on th 


for 20 years. Beautiful 60-ineb Gola aoe 9 Chain free with lady’s size watch ,and handsome 
bargain 


Vest Chain and Charm free with 


SEEING 11 SEREVING, 


express office and { 
yours. Mention size vot wateb wanted 
appear agala. 


A Cold Watch and tor $323 


B) The best, handsomest, and most perfect genuine American 14 karat Gold plated watch and chain ever offered for sale at 
any rice. Double hunting sarap _— solid gold pattern of engraving, assorted designs. 


Posi greatest 
pe ay nr) BT Bed express 
bain in complete oi ae express office for examination. You examine them st your 
a8 represented pay the express agen a 





Fitted with the very best seven 
lutely guaranteed 
double breasted 






set, scourate to the second and 








on the face of the Earth. 
't office and ofice 





tively the 


98.26 and and they are 


arb ad wher A 


edvertlopmnent will positively 
R. E. CHALMERS & C ADS mies Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Home to Be. 


gO 


EUGENE C. DOLSON. 
Dreariest night of drear midwinter, 
Whistles the wind and drifts the 
snow; 
May and I in the parlor sitting 
Side by side in the firelight’s glow. 
“Here,” she is saying in accents eager, 
Scanning a sketch my hand has 
drawn, 
“This will be for my flowers, this 
window 


Fronting the reddening flush of dawn, 


“This little room with the alcove in it, 


Shelves in its sides for your books to 
fill; 
Pictures, too, with the one I gave you, 
You will like it, I know you will!” 
So, as the fleeting hours move onward, 


and love, 
blended future, 


visions of life 
path of our 


Fancy 
Gilding the 


Brightly ever before us move. 
Side by side in her room, forgetting 
Storm-swept landscape and leafless 
tree, 
May and I by the flickering firelight 
Plan for the joys of a home to be, 
ao = 
Amusing the Little Ones. 
MARION BLAKE. 
Have you ever tried a scrapbook for 
keeping the little ones busy when they 


have to stay indoors all day long? It 
makes no end of litter, unless managed 
just right; but let it once become an 
“institution,” to be provided for as you 
do for the week’s washing, and it will 
keep the children wholesomely busy for 
many an hour. 

First of all, you ‘want a place for it. 
If you must drag chairs and tables out 
of their places and then put them all 


away again in a hurry, or if the cut- 
tings are littered over everything, ‘“‘the 
game is not worth the candle.” But 
make a broad, low table (an extension 


table leaf will do), just the right hight 
to match the little chairs. Put this 
table in a snug corner of your nursery 
or sitting room. Appropriate a bureau 
drawer or small cupboard close by the 


table for the pictures, books and pa- 
pers. Have the waste basket so near 
that the waste papers will almost go in 
by themselves. If paste will injure 
your carpet, lay down a small rug, 
or mark off the boundaries of this 
“children’s corner’ with a _ piece of 
white tape. Make them understand 
that all the ‘“‘muss” must be kept with- 


in that line, and that things left on the 


floor after due notice of clearing-up 
time will be liable to confiscation. If 
vou make these arrangements conven- 


and if you are firm about 
taking things away (for a time) which 
they leave out of place, they 
learn to put scissors and pictures, pen- 
cils and paste, into their proper boxes 
and shelves, to stuff papers into the 
basket, and be ready for the next play. 
In this corner they can paint or play 
tea-set or dolls, and, if properly man- 
aged, it will be a delight to them, and 
a relief to you. 

But, you ask, 
and books come 
from odd magazines, 
lishers’ catalogs, advertising 
old books, whose bindings 
lessly broken, and the like. 
miuke the books for the little ones of 
brown wrapping paper, or get large 
sheets of white paper. Fold them into 
book form, and make stout covers of 
cotton cloth, pasted or stiff paper. Sew 
it all firmly together, bookbinder 
fashion, 

Understand, to begin with, 
object of all this is to amuse, not to 
produce results. The younger children 
will be pleased with anything that will 
paste, especially if it is bright colored. 
It is hardly necessary to say that they 
should not be allowed to have pictures 
that are really bad, either in subject 
or design. The older children, with 
the better pictures, if you can direct 
them a little, will sometimes make very 
handsome books. 

Do not give them many pictures at a 


ient for them, 


where do the pictures 
from? Everywhere— 
old papers, pub- 
circulars, 
are hope- 
You can 


that the 


time, and insist that they finish cut- 
ting them out before they begin to 
paste them in. Otherwise, they will 


scissors, pictures and waste 
paper heaped in confusion. There is no 
amusement to which children will re- 
turn with greater delight, and out of 
which they will get so much pelasure 
for the same expenditure of time ‘and 
money. 

If your pictures are too good to be 
given to the children. make the book 


have paste, 


will soon, 


- that 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 


yourself, if you have time, 
stand by and watch you. They can 
help by preparing the pictures for you 
to paste. In such a book you can put 
all these bright little reward and 
Christmas and Easter cards, souvenir 
cards, pictures and valentines which 
are continually floating into a family 
of children. These pretty things soon 
get lost or spoiled, but if put into a 
book at once they make a very inter- 
esting and preity picture book. If the 
leaves are made of cloth, and the book, 


when finished is simply bound by a 
bookbinder, it will last a whole gen- 
eration of children and be a never- 
failing delight. 

When they get tired of pasting, let 
them paint the pictures. The little 
ones can use colored crayons or pen- 
cils. The older ones will enjoy best 
the toy water color paint boxes. Give 
them a few instructions about rubbing 
off the colors, and teach them to use 
the tips of the brushes, not to daub 


with the whole brush. Provide them 
with tiny cups for the water, and some- 
thing on which to wipe the brushes, 
A few minutes’ instruction to begin 
with will help them very much, and 
they will paint by the hour. 

Another amusement can be furnished 
them by cutting tissue paper into 
Square pieces about as large as an ordi- 
nary book, and letting them trace the 
pictures in their scrapbooks. This is 
a good preparation for their writing 
and drawing lessons by and by. Some 
systems of drawing and writing begin 
with tracing lines of copies through 
their paper in just this way._ The little 
folks will learn a great deal about 
form and color by all this handling of 
and looking at pictures, to say noth- 
ing of what they learn from the pic- 
tures themselves. 

The success of these amusements will 
depend very much upon the good con- 
dition of the tools and materials. If the 
paste is lumpy, the pencils dull, the 


paper crumpled, the brushes the wrong 
kind or worn out, the embryo artists 
will soon come flocking back to your 


sewing chair, complaining: “Oh, mam-~ 


ma, we can't do anything with it. Why 
can't we go out doors? It is horrid in 
the house.” 





ee 

More Basket Lining--When reading 
the suggestion of F. E. P., for lining 
a clothes basket, I thought I’d give 
my way. After I had tried the cloth I 
decided to buy enough table oilcloth 
for the purpose. I selected the slightly 
marbled white, sewed the piece firmly 
to top of the basket, and cut a piece 
for the bottom that is laid in loosely. 
Its weight holds it in place, and it is 
large enough to lap onto the side part, 
making all secure, turned edge under 
and fastened slightly. When need be 
a damp cloth removes all dust. I like 
it best.—[Mrs E. E. M. 





Linens—Number all pillowcases to 
be worn on certain pillows, if you are 
unfortunate enough to have your pil- 
lows of different sizes. Do not buy 
quantities of bed linen. A little made 
up each year wears better than linen 
lies unused .on, shelves. This is 
also true of table linen. There should 
always be old linen enough that will 
not bear daily usage on hand to meet 
any emergencies.—[Eleanor Marchant. 





Wooden Stool—A small wooden stool, 
18 inches high, costing 60 cents, is 
invaluable in the kitchen. It stands 
always in readiness, out of the way, 
under sink or table, where it can hold 
the pan with vegetables crisping in 
water; a cake, with icing to harden; 
or the bread board, with noodles dry- 
ing. When desired to reach articles 
on high shelves, cleaning windows or 
china closets, chandeliers, dusting and 
hanging pictures, it will be found far 
safer and more convenient than a small 
step ladder.—[J. W. S. 





Sponges are really useless for bath- 
ing purposes, and are articles which it 
is almost impossible to keep clean, still 
they should be kept on hand for all 
purposes where a substance which will 
not leave traces of lint Is required. 
For sponging any kind of black or dark 
goods, for washing windows, mirrors 
and glassware of all kinds, a sponge 
is best for this reason. When shoes 
and rubbers become muddy and must 
be washed, a sponge is very useful, 
for it absorbs the dust and leaves no 
lint. Many different treatments are 
advised for patent leather shoes, but 
a simple wash with a sponge dipped in 
clear cold water will remove any stain 
and leave the leather in good condition. 
Kerosene is excellent for cleaning rub- 


and let them | 








A thick suds of Ivory 
Soap in luKewarm water 
and a soft cloth will re- 
store the polish to par- 
lor furniture with very 
little effort and not the 
least chance of harm. 


The vegetable oils of which Ivory Soap is 
made fit it for many special uses for which other 
soaps are unsafe or unsatisfactory. 











 — 








bers, for it softens the rubber and keeps 
it from cracking and cutting as rubber 
is apt to do when it is allowed to be- 
come too dry.—[{Mary Taylor. 





Old Forceps, which may be procured 
of a dentist, is the most used tool in 
our kitchen tool chest. For removing 
nails and tacks it has no equal. Corks 
from bottles, and many other things, 
are easily removed with its sure grip. 
{March Fourth. 

Cover Down Pillows with pink, blue, 
green or yellow sateen. Make slip cov- 
ers of plain white lawn, with full ruf- 
fle. The ruffles are pretty hemstitched. 


Leave one side open and button with 
tiny buttons under the 
simple flowers done in 
one side 
such covers 
usefulness.—[ M. 


Our Pattern Offer. 


ruffle. A few 
wash silks on 
add to the attractiveness of 
without impairing their 
| a Se © 





8868—Ladies’ 
Blouse Eton. 32, 
34, 36, 38 and 40- 
inch bust 


8882—Girl’s Box 
Plaited Dress. 6, 
8, 10 and 12 years, 





8881—-Ladies 





Fancy Tucked 
Waist. 8883—La- 
dies’ Seven-Gored 
Skirt. Waist, 32, 8879— Child’s 
34, 36, 38 and 40- Coat with Sec- 
inch bust. Skirt, tional Collar. 2, 


22, 24, 26, 28, 30 4, 6, 8 and 10 
and 32-inch waist. years. 

Price 10 cents, each number. Address, 
Pattern Department, this office. 








10. Men 


BIG WAGES “3 


Mr. Sheath made $1,500 the first five months. 
; Wise, of 8.D., $12. lst day. Mr. Clay, 

y 0 <4 $9 first day. Mr. Doerge, of Me., 
904570). Bay one afternoon. Mr. Elliott, of Pa., 
617 first two days. Mrs. Howard, of Ia., 
$59.50 in one week. Hundreds of others 
making big money selling and appoint- 
Ane agents for eee yee Bath 
Cabinets, Prices reduced t us start 
yayou. We furnish everything. Anyone 
willing to work can make $20 to $40 a 
Greatest money-maker known. Just 
Wonderfal Seller. 
We're old firm. Capital $100,000.00. Write for 
New Pian, Terms, Ete., FREE. Address, 
WORLD M’F’G CO., 621 World Bidg.. Cincinnati, 0. 












week easy. 
what everybody needs. 





DROP US A POSTAL—IT WILL SAVE YOU $10.00. 













Our Sewing Machine Book g 
fe the agents’ oq 
terror. It explains 
the inns and outs of the business 
—how machines are made from 
the ground up,the diferent stvles, 
what thoy costto make, systems 
of selling, etc., etc. 


J itwill save you from $10 to $459 


by giving you practical pointers fn 
purchasing any kind or style of ma- 
chine, Written by a sewing machine 
man—a close associate of Elias Howe 
the inventor of the sewing machine. Drop Us a postal and the book 
is yours free. Handsomest illustrations showing all styles and 
esmples of work. CASH BUYERS’ UNION, (Inc-) (49 Chieage. 
‘= will 


ONLY$ 1.00 


on this hand- 
4 some 
RESERVOIR 
COOK 
ITOVE, 
by freight C.O.D., 
subject to exam- 
ination. You can 
examine it at 
your nearest rail- 
road station, and 
Si f found perfectly 
satisfactory, ex- 
actly as represented, the guest of stoves 
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Nightfall. 


EUGENE C. DOLSON, 
As drops the sun past your horizon 
line, 
A flood of light fires all the western 
way; 
{nd one by one the stars come out and 
shine 
Over the grave of day. 
iinnianaciiis 
Love Is Not Blind. 
;EORGE BIRDSEYE. 
What folly to say love is blind! 
He is not blind, nor nearly. 
He sees the best in humankind 
And sees it close and clearly. 
The false and frivol he discards 
And deeper seeks for treasure, 
And what is worthiest regards 
He s with largest measure. 
é 5 t blind though times there 
When h ssut the seeming 
id may ll, like cloud o’er star, 
The ot} till beaming. 
is nott t innot see 
In all some vil leven; 
He will of earth his vision free 
Wh n ] looked on heaven 
s eves to mark are strong and keen 
| h vVithout endeavor: 
cover ul is soon as seen 
Or change to charm forever. 
is not blind, but sees the true 
‘he put the good, in mortals: 
d who love Love may enter through 
His heart's inviting portals. 


The Love of Honorah. 


By Marion Dickinson 





CHAPTER V. 











Beyond the hall a voice choked with 
age poured forth a flood of oaths; but 
earer, and infinitely more __ sinister, 
was the swift rush of heavy feet. Tad 
had one glimpse of a commotion in 
the long meadow, then with a frantic 
mpulse toward defense, he burrowed 
close to the wall and dragged the big 
livan pillows across - his head and 
houlders. 
“You little devil! hissed ai § des- 
perate man above him. Then Jake de- 
oted himself to deeds. What were pil- 
lows as a bulwark against his overpow- 
ring wrath? As the cruel, sinewy 
nds closed about the thin neck, Tad 
ve a choking, gasping cry—then a 
erciful darkness fell upon the boy. 
Fool!’ hissed Bill from the window. 
if yer want ter git off, don’t monkey 
th th’ kid. They’re comin’—six of 
m, " we've a long run to make.” 
Jake gave one shake of the limp fig- 
ure and threw it heavily on the couch. 
“T’'d ’ave given th’ little rat a lesson if 
there’d been twenty comin’,’”’ he swore, 
s he swung over the ledge. But his 
ice grew tense at a glimpse of the 
estern slope, through a gap in the 
hrubbery: his revenge might cost him 
ir. Crouching in the shelter of the 
ushes, they tore their way through the 
terlacing branches until they reached 
the corner of the house. Having once 
interposed that barrier between them 
1 the haymakers, who as yet were ig- 
‘ant of the reason for their summons, 
ley made a wild break across the open 
n. 
jut Fortune had no favors for them. 
o men, ‘iving leisurely along the 
id, had their suspicions aroused by 
I cipitate ht. As they whipped 
oOo | id the fugitives off, their 
uts betrayed the location of trouble 
the men, who had reached the top 
I slope d hotfooted they were 
t 1 
tl ‘ ia tl friend 
f th oods beyond the 
d t d t t! m low 
o th running ith the 
rati With ye i 
} , bein more os 
y ¢ the land drew 
l V ck I h h a pitehfork 
rmidab weapon in the hands of 
\s the noise of the chase gr fainter 
n the dtstunce, cloud of aust ap- 
peared in the opposite direction, and 
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the 





notes of 








the horn, the yellow tallyho swung into 
the drive. 

“This is an ideal spot, dear Honorah,”’ 
cooed one of the ladies. “I don’t be- 


lieve you half appreciate its charm.” 
“Perhaps not,’ Honorah answered 
absently. She was watching an incom- 
prehensible knot of dark figu 
wildly across the fields that girdled the 
outskirts of the village. It was unusu- 


al, to say the Jeast, and she felt vague- 
ly disquieted. As the coach drew up 
before the door with a flourish, she 


availed herself of the first helping hand 





and springing to the ground, hurried 
up the steps. 

The heavy door was immovable un- 
der her pressure. Possibly Tad had 
barred it in a panic of most unexpected 
timidity, or rather—for she felt that 
thought did him injustice—in the effort 
to be holly faithful to his responsibil- 
ities { ier her nervous fingers, the 
electric bell whirred faintly within. “I 
hope his headache is gone,’’ she thought 
solicitous!y and that he has not been 
very lonely. He is not used to soli- 
tude S! vas half surprised at her 
ul siness ot 2 lizing how warm a 
place the merry lad had won in her 
heart 

gain she pushed the button, with 
es to her guests for the delay 
| ntly w were not expected so 
SOO she said “I told the servants 
tl might not return until even- 
i? in which case we would take sup- 
1 it the Red J] . The new road is 
‘ ly much aworter.”’ And, as she 
tall she:was s ning her ears for 
a sound from the silent hous but all 
was still. 

“If you will come with me, Mr De 
Long. perhaps we can effect an en- 
trance somewhere,” she said, with an 
assumption of carelessness. ‘“‘Emily,’’ 
turning to her cousin, “if you will lead 
the way to the garden, it will be ple 
anter waiting there than here.’’ 

“Here are such queer tracks in the 
gravel walk,” commented an observing 
young woman. “Quite as if somebody 
had jumped upon the path.’’: 

Honorah clutched the sleeve of her 
escort, as they passed around the op- 


posite corner. “I’m afraid something is 


wrong,”’ = quavered. Then, as her 
eye was caught by an unusual aspect of 
the thic nek her disquietude increased. 
“Do see—the shrubbery is badly broken! 
Oh, hurry!” 

Shielded, now, from the eyes of her 
guests, she caught her light draperies 
in one hand and ran anxiously along 
the north side of the house. With a 
sharp exclamation, she turned her 
frightened eyes upon De Long and 
pointed to the library window. “The 
screen!’ she panted. 

Now De Long had held various ath- 
letie records during his college days, 
and prided himself upon keeping in ex- 
cellent trim. Without a word, he gave 
a lithe spring, and, catching the ledge, 
drew himself up. Pausing, he looked 
down at her gravely. 

“It is quiet inside,’ he said. “I saw 
you watching those men, but I did not 
connect them with Oak Knoll. If there 
has been trouble, it is over.’’ He looked 
anxiously at the jagged opening in the 
screen. ‘‘That was done from outside,” 
he said, leaning over to scrutinize the 
ground beneath the window. “There 
must have been two, judging from the 
tracks. and one must have held the 
other up while he cut the wire.” 

Honorah looked up at him in speech- 
less distress, her face gone startling!) 
white. “Tad! she muttered, her lips 
moving stiffy. “Tad!” 

“The boy?” he asked, alertly. Was 
he left in the house? I thought it de- 
serted for the afternoon. Perhaps you 
would better go around to the door,” he 
said, after an imperceptible hesitation 
“No doubt he took himself out of 
harm’s way. I will let you in and then 
we ean search the house.” 

As she obediently turned away, his 
pulse gave a bound, for somewhere be- 
hind him, in the ebscurity of the dark- 
r : 4 t I \ 1 peculiar, muf- 
fled ound. De Long is no coward 
bu in instant he felt an unco 
for bl sation of dr d. The 1 
+ to kr x T vorst, h 
moved s ftly toward the divat 
wh e the sound had « e. Somethi 

red feebly in the midst of the <« 
fusion of pillows, and with a bound he 
I ed back the heavy curtains befor 
t western window, letting in the glovy 
( late afternoon sunshine. 

ov!” he cried, his voice harsh with 
dr 1 “Tad!’’ remembering the name 
Honerah had called him. 

A hend moved hesitatingly upward to 
the boy’s throat, and he gasped con- 


res rushing 


EVENINGS AT HOME 


as if oppressed for breath. 
Huppily the livid color had faded from 
his face; but the slight figure looked 
pitifully weak and De Long hesitated to 
touch him lest he relapse into uncon- 
sciousness. He could see no sign of 
violence save the disorder in which he 
lay, and that strange look of flaccidity. 


vulsively 


“Mr De Long!” cried a voice beneath 
the window. Frightened at the delay, 
Honorah had returned, unable to bear 


the suspense. 

At the shrill summons Tad turned his 
head slightly, with a grimace of pain, | 
but a veil seemed to lift before his 
eyes. Plainly he had recognized _ the 
voice, and now that consciousness was 
returning, De Long had less scruples 
about admitting Honorah. Indeed, her 
presence was imperative. 

He leaned from the window above the 
white-faced woman. “The boy is here,” 
he said, without evasion. “I fear he i 
hurt, but how badly I can’t yet judge. 
He seems to know your voice. I will 
let you in now.’ 

Honorah brushed past him, as he 
opened the door, and running to the 
library, knelt beside the divan. ‘Oh, 
Tad!”’ she moaned, “my poor boy, my 
poor boy!” 

The boy’s eyes opened again with a 
look of distress. ‘Don’t!’ he  whis- 
pered hoarsely, with a painful effort. 
Plainly her grief disturbed him. She 
drove back her tears, and venturing | 
that from which De Long had shrunk, 
lifted him carefully into a more com- 
fortable } ition. Tad’s eyes fixed upon 
her in the eager questioning he could 
articulate With swift intuition she 
read the look. 

They are being run down,” she said 
clearly, divining what must have hap- 
pened and, satisfied, the boy’s eyes 
closed again 

Footsteps hurri -d along the hall and 
paused in the doorway; and then en- 
sued the bustle of hasty preparations 
above From the dining room came ex- 
cited exclamations, half muffled by 
caution. Through it all the mistress 


of Oak Knoll sat supporting a mutter- 
ing boy, fast losing himself in the 
mazes of delirium. After what seemed 
an interminable period, the roll of 
wheels announced the arrival of the 
surgeon, 1d Honorah relinquished her 











post. When darkness fell, the guests | 
had all departed, leaving the house to 
settle into the brooding silence of sus- 
pense. 

Bad news travels fast. During the 
early hours of the night, dark figures 
hurried up the driveway, with alert 
eyes fixe upon the lighted windows, 
and attentive ears bent to the excited 
garrulity of the servants 

Here y’ are—all about th’ robbery. 
Robbery Linton!” yelled a mite with | 
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manly lungs, close behind Geoffrey 
Stuart as he hurried toward his office. 
He turned upon the boy so suddenly 
that he fell back a pace and poised 
for flight. 

“What is that you say?” Stuart de- 
manded abruptly, moved by swift ap- 
prehension. ‘‘Here,’’ and he drew out 
a dime, indifferent to the change, as he 
hurriedly opened the damp sheet. 

There it confronted him, with star- 
ing headlines—the whole story and 
something more, for reporters have a 
faculty for embellishment. A swift 
survey assured him that Honorah was 
unhurt; then, unmindful of the jost- 
ling of passers-by, he stood absorbed 
until the last word was read. One par- 
agraph, at the end of the column, he 
reread with a frown of perplexity. It 
was this: “It is confidently asserted 
that young Clark will henceforth be 
considered a member of the family.” 

Stuart looked at his watch and hailed 
a cab. I must see how it is for my- 
self,” he muttered, shaken from his 
calm by the news. ‘Poor little chap!” 
he sighed. ‘‘He seems destined to de- 
struction. 3ut in her excitement she 
must not commit herself to what she 
may later regret. No one has a right 
to hamper her generosity; but, as an 
old friend, perhaps she will allow me 
to counsel delay.” 

He was just in time to catch the sub- 
urban train and sat, with illy-repressed 
impatience, through its halting pro- 
gression to Linton, 

“Drive to Oak Knoll,” he cried curtly, 
as cabby lingered for orders. “Two 
dollars if you make good time!” 

Honorah was in the walled garden, 
conscientiously seeking refreshment 
after the vigils of the night. With the 
morning light, the surgeon’s verdict 
had been encouraging, and as a nurse 
Was now installed, she was not needed 
at present. She tried to think of the 
wealth of blossom that made the gar- 
den fair; of the soft crooning of birds 
in the thickets; of the glimmer of the 
thousand* gems poised, trembling, on 
the crowding spears of grass. She could 
not shut out the memory of the sul- 
len, brutal faces of the men who had 
been brought, in triumph, to her door; 
or the bruised and battered boy, who, 
having defied them, now tossed in de- 
lirium in a cool northern chamber. 

She did not notice the wild clatter of 
hoofs before the house, or the quick, 
elastic tread of approaching feet, a 
little later, being held by sorrowful 
reverie. When she turned at the lower 
boundary of the garden, Stuart stood, 
not many paces behind her, with the 
look in his eyes that she had never ex- 
pected to see again. 

Quite simply she moved to meet him, 
and as he took both hands, Honorah 
looked up at him in wistful appeal. The 
expression in her eyes moved him pow- 
erfully; but he reminded himself that 
Honorah was unstrung by a harsh ex- 
perience—that the look was’ without 
significance. 

“You have heard it all?” she asked. 
“T thought you would come.” In the 
comfort of his presence, the past es- 
trangement was forgotten. 

Stuart put a fierce compulsion upon 
himself, and in a moment answered 
quietly, “You knew I would come. Are 
you injured in any way? 

She smiled wanly. “Oh, nothing has 
harmed me—but Tad!” She gave a dry 
sob as she glanced toward the house. 
Then she smiled determinedly and 
turned to him with a forced cheerful- 
ness. ‘‘The surgeon says that, strange- 
ly enough, his hip was not seriously 
hurt. But his poor shoulders are ter- 
ribly bruised and’’—she shuddered. 
“You know what they did to him?” 

He nodded, and the grasp on her 
hands tightened. 

“If Tad’s nerves do not suffer from 
the shock, Dr Sargeant is hopeful, this 
morning, that he will gain rapidly and 
be about again in a few weeks. We do 
not know yet just what happened, but 
we have gathered a good deal from his 
ravings. Dear Tad!” She turned her 
head away. 

“Are you thinking of—er—adopting 
him?” Stuart asked, haltingly. ‘‘There 
was something to that effect in the pa- 
per.”’ 

Honorah, becoming conscious of his 
grasp, withdrew her hands gently, with 
a faint flush. “I have not thought so 
far,”’ she safd quietly, ‘“‘but I may do 
so.” 

“Do not be precipitate in your grati- 
tude,” he said earnestly, falling into 
step as she moved toward a circle of 
shade. 

She looked at him in surprise. “It is 


not wholly gratitude. I have grown to 
be very fond of the boy,” she explained 
patiently. 

Stuart gnawed nervously at his mus- 
tache. “But you do not care for chil- 
dren,” he broke out, impelled by the 
old pain. 

“Not care for children!’”’ She stopped 
short in her amazement, and her voice 
took a deeper tone. “I love them! 
she cried, the tears rushing to her eyes 

Stuart stepped before her in strong 
excitement. “But my little Doris—" 
he stammered, “Isabel’s child—”’ 

Hionorah broke in with gentle dig- 
nity. “I have been hurt that you have 
never let me see her,” she said. 

“But you disclaimed all interest in 
her,” he urged, sorely confused and 
agitated. 

“Doris!”” she exclaimed, and the word 
was like a caress. 

Stuart grew white and his eyes dil- 


ated. “‘Honorah!” he _ cried, with a 
thrill in his voice. At its challenge she 
averted her face. “You know I love 


vou deeply. Have you no room in your 
heart for me, and my sister’s child?” 
She turned and looked at him, then 


with radiant eyes. “It has been wait- 
ing for you—and Doris,’ she answered, 
« x * * * al * * 


“And I may keen Tad, too?" she 
asked, half mischievously, as, an hour 
later, he held the garden door ajar for 
her to pass. 

“T owe him a debt that I can never 
pay. He must be my charge,” he said 
decidedly. 


How Me and Marthy Made Up. 


E., A. BRININSTOOL. 





We had a row ’bout a month ago, 

Me an’ Marthy, an’ couldn't agree. 
Somehow er other it seemed as though 

Love was a-wanin’ ’twixt her an’ me 
T’'ll allow that it wasn’t right, 

But I had a temper that wouldn't 


hold, 
While Marthy, it seemed to me, fer 

spite, 
Grew harsh an’ sullen an’ stern an’ 

cold. 


Matters come to a pint at last, 
She sed she reckoned we'd better 
part; , 
Each go away an’ fergit the past. 
I smothered the answer ‘twas in my 
heart, 
Fer I was proud an’ I wouldn't show 
My feelin’s to her, so, without a sigh, 
I slammed the door fer to let her know 
That that was my only an’ last 
goodby. 


I went to town, but my heart wis sad 

In spite of the bitter remarks she’d 
made. 

I thought of the past years, bright an’ 
glad, 


While lovin’ thoughts through my) 
memory strayed: 
I brought to mind all the days gone by, 
An’ the sacred time when ‘we two had 
wed, 
An’ a tear unbidden came to my eye, 
As I thought of the words of reproach 
I'd _ said. 


Then came remorse, an’ I turned about, 
An’ ’twas late when I reached the 
farm once more. 
There was no wife givin’ a welcome 
out 
As I hitched the team at the kitchen 
door. 
L tip-toed into the settin’ room, 
An’ stood ashamed fer a minute’s 
space, 
Fer there she sat in the gatherin’ gloom 
An’ the tears flowed free down her 
ecareworn face. 


An’ there, on the table a baby’s wrap, 
I saw, with a hood of faded blue, 
While a little sock lay in her lap, 
With a curl of gold an’ a tiny shoe; 
An’ then I thought of the child that 
slept— 
Of the golden-head that had gone 
before, 
An’ I knelt beside her, an’ we two wept 
O’er the little things that our baby 
wore, 


I drew her face to my furrowed cheek 
An’ I kissed the tears from her eyes, 
an’ then 
I sobbed repentance when I could 
speak, 
An’ begged fer the ol’-time love again. 
She smoothed my face with her 
wrinkled hand, 
An’ smiled at me in the old, old way, 
An’ whispered words of furgiveness, 
and— 
Marthy an’ I had made up to stay. 
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The Right Thing, 
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Yew Catarrh Cure, “which is Rap- 
idly Coming to the Front. 


For several years, Eucalyptol, Guaia- 
ol and Hydrastin ‘a been recog- | 
ized as standard remedies for ca- 
irrhal troubles, but they have always | 
been given separately and only very | 
} 
} 
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Pastry Principles, 


MARION, 





Although the making of goed pastry 
by closely adhering 
to the following rules, even the. novice 
ean hardly avoid success. 


se sure that your flour is of good 
quality and perfectly dry. 

Whether butter, lard, drippings, or 
suet is used, be careful that it is of 


as possible, 
and hands ir- 


best quality and as cold 
Have all your utensils 
reproachably clean 


Make the pastry in as cool a place as 











you can. A light cellar, with a clean 
stone slab in it, instead of a board is 
desirable. 

Sift the flour, not only to remove the 
lumps, but to get in the air which light- 
ens pastry. It is often packed tightly 
in bags, and the air pressed out in 
consequence. If there is no sieve avail- 
able, let the flour fall lightly from 
your fingers into the basin several 
times. 

Mix with ice water. 

Use a knife to mix with, it being 
cooler than your hands 

Add plen af water ginning 
the m £ but very at t 1e 
end. 

The less flour used for the pin i 
board when rolling it out, the bet 
much makes it hard 

Do not turn the pastry r. The 
side that lies against the board afte 
the first roll must remain here, as 
the side that the pin ] St ‘ s 
the best looking, and has to be placed 
outward. 

The cher the pastry, the hotter the 
oO } 3t be Lay l ra of pa tr 
in the « n. If it takes long to color 
the ove is too cool. If it blacker 
the oven is too hot. 

Whe yne, remove quickly from the 

hard and chippy. 
ry cool gradually in 
If put at once into a 
> steam condenses in it, 
ig, and causes it to 
1] tes are best 
( t d il t 
me reason, 
baking powder in it 
baked immediately; other 














k is m: with advantage be kept in 
ol place hours or eve lays beft 
usi? 

H dl the rolling pi htly. D 

t use more p ure 1 is neces- 
s to make the pastry get large 1 
t re with each roll, 

Short Crust: Weigh out Ib flour 

} nkle on it 4% teaspoon salt and the 
suine of baking powder. Pass through 
1 siey Now take % lb butter, lard 
‘ 1 clarified fat. If the fat is 
hard ‘ it—that s, it in thin 

ik with a ki and add it to the 
f 1 ] the fat is soft, it is best to 

y it on the top of the flour and cut 

ip with a knife into quite small 
} ve rub the shredded fat ell 
) he flour with the tips of the 
fingers, until the whole looks like fine 
b id ibs. Make a hollow in the 
middl pour in some ice ater, and 

x it with two fingers or a knife till 
th hole is a soft but not wet paste 
If by ident you make it too moist, 
you must knead in lightly a little more 
flour. Knead the whole lightly togethe 
and it is ready for rolling out. To do 
this properly, use a fairly light rolling 
pin, which should be the same thickness 
all along, not taperin t th ends 
Sprinkle a little flour ov the board, 
the pin and your hands, but never over 
the pastry itself. Place the pastry on 
the board, and roll out to the required 
thickness. 

Best Puff Paste: First flour a clean 
cloth, lay on it 4% Ib good butter, which 
you have made into a fiat, oblong 
shape. Press it well to get out all the 
water. Put % lb best flour (previously 
dried and sifted) with 12 teaspoon salt 
into a basin. Mix to a stiff dough with 
ice water. This dough should be as 
nearly the same consistency of the but- 
ter as possible. When the butter is 
hard the dough must be firm and vice 
versa, Put the dough on a_ floured 
board, or better, a stone slab. Roll it 
out in a long, oblong shape about a 
quarter of an inch thick. Next lay in 
the middle of it the pat of butter, over 
it fold one end of the pastry and then 
the other end, and press the edges to- 
gether. Roll it out again the same 
shipe, only thinner, taking care that 
the butter does not break through. 
Fold it in there and press the edges. 
Put it away to cool on ice 15° minutes. 
Repeat this last rolling and folding till 
it has been rolled and folded seven 
times. Put it away to cool between 
each two rolls, and always keep the 
side of the pastry which has no edges 


THE GOOD COOK 
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the 
be 


Same 
baked 


right hand, for 
must 


to your 
son, This pastry 
very hot oven. 
Suet or Boiled Crust: 
with % salt 


ina 


Sift % Ib flour 


and 1 


¥2 teaspoon 2 teaspoon 
baking powder. Shred and chop % 1b 
suet very finely, using a little flour to 
prevent it sticking together. Mix it 
with the flour, and add enough cold 
vater to make rather ,a stiff paste. 
Roll it out to required thickness. This 
crust is generally used for boiled pud- 
dings, but it may also be baked. 





An Advocate of Entire Wheat—The 


bread from entire wheat fiour is so 
sweet, fresh and crisp that it found fa- 
vor at once in my home. As one little 
fellow put it, “It tastes like all out- 
doors!”” And that is my impression ex- 
actly. The entire wheat compared with 
preparations of the ordinary flour is 




















like the fresh, invigorating atmosphere 
‘of the fields compared with the over- 
ated air « close room. It renews 
strength, in s to activity, stirs up 
the latent energy and gives zest life 
and labor. It is easier and more con- 
venient to pi re, besides being much 
re healt 1] It “stands by” one 
ger li-gone, faint, empty- 
ch feeling ’t arrest the 

to bor, d one in fora 

t 10 o’el ne time three 

stone Sé stopped here hile put- 
ting in t, and afterward one 
rote ial f d that he had 
be le me, and it was the best 
boar 2 that he ever had, for 
‘so Vv, sl é to know just 
= man needed.” There 

was enti1 vheat cak wv bread on the 
ible at vn l It is one of Hy- 
gia’s secr¢ th a man must be well 
fed to do his bes [M. R. D. Dingwall. 
Winter up some boiled 
Waxy potat an onion over 
i all -d water cress or 
re and some _ boiled 





1ard-boiled eggs 


p two 























w slices of apples and add 
so Fiavor with pepper, salt, 
i gar Pieces of orange can 
it then the onion must be 
ou M. Williams. 

Tomato Bisque—Melt together 1 
tablespox butter and 2 of flour. Pour 
‘ l t ik d boil. Mix 1 qt to- 
} s % ( or a little parsley, 
ind cook ninut s. Strain and add 

easp Pour the two mix- 
tures toget! al rve at once,— 
[M. N. C. 

Sand Tarts—Two cups sugar, 1 cup 
butter, 3 « s flour, 2 eggs, leaving but 
the white of one Roll very thin and 
cut in squares with a knife. Spread 
with the unbeaten white of an egg, 
just with sugar and cinnamon and 
press an almond in the center of each 
square.—[Ja 

Hasty Pudding is very easily made 
by pou 5 cups boiling water 
upon 1 up of meal, stirring the 
same until of smooth consistency. Set 
back where it « cook slowly for one 
hour, ha ! iously salted to taste. 
A tablespoo of sugar added just be- 
fore serving is a great improvement. 
This stand-by of the olden time is quite 
jual to ! modern breakfast food 
when served with cream and sugar, 
ind is highly recommended for dys- 
peptic fare.—[Elizabeth L. Parsons. 
Frosted Lemon Pudding—One pt 
stale bread or cake crumbs, 1 qt sweet 
milk, th jui nd grated peel of 1 
lemon, yolks of 3 eggs, and sugar to 
suit the taste seat the eggs and 
sugar, add the milk, then the lemon, 
Put the crumbs in a baking dish, pour 
the milk, etc, over them and bake the 
same as bread pudding. When done 
dot thickly with bits of jelly and pour 
over an icing made from the whites of 
the eggs and sugar. Set in the oven a 
few minutes to brown.—[Clarinda L. 


Burns. 








CONSUMPTION CURED. 











An old pl ian, retired from practice, had placed 
in his hands y an East India mi mary the for- 
mula of a simple vegetable remed) for the speedy 

| and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis 
Catarrh, Asthma and all Throat and Lung affec- 
tions; also a po ve and radical cure for Nervous 
Debility and all Nervous Complaints, Having test- 
ed its wonderful curative powers in thousands of 
eases, and desiring to relieve human suffering, I 

vill send free of charge to all who wish it, this 
iecipe, in German,” French or English, with full 
directi ons for preparing and using. Sent by mail, 

y' addressing, witl np. nami pe this pene Ww. 
y ‘NOYES; 817 Powers’ Block, Rochester, N, Y 
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Because it’s all coffee— 
Just the pure coffee-bean, 
Because the sealed pack- 
age insures uniform 
strength and flavor. 


PUR 
SURE 








All our cook stoves 
and Ranges equipped 
with patent oven ther- 
mometer, which makes 
. @ baking a delight. 
The only strictly high grade stoves and ranges 
sold direct from A apeel to user at factory prices. 
‘hey are sold on @ 
360 DAYS “S2""' 
Test. 
Don’t buy until you have investigated our special 
proposition, Send for FREE catalogue No. 10® 
KALAMAZOO STOVE CO., 
Manufacturers, Kalamazoa, Miche 





The 
“SUN” 
outshines 
them all. 


“SUN” 
Incandescent 

Gasoline Lamp 

Brilliant, safe, simple, odoness, 

clean and 4 the cost of kerasene, 
Conforms to all insurance underwriters’ 


rules, Branch supply depots in all the 
larger cities. Write for catalogue. 


Agents secure territory—write to-day, 
Sun Vapor Light Co., Box 607, Canton, 0. 


(Licensee of the ground patents for vapor lamps.) 





by either knitting for the 
trade or selling machines, 
Knits everything from 
homesputi or factofy yarns 


equal to: hand knitting r, 

also all size : 
FOR AGENTS “ made with RIB 
ATTA HMENT aboat oral competitors v BING 
at once for our catalogueand samples of work which ex- 
plains everything. SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 
Address, 3. E. GBARHART, Box 29, CLEARFIELD, PA, 


AY 


BIG MONEY 


















We purchased an oe 3 pan 
of te lephones that have seen but little 
service. WE THOROUGLY OVERHAUL 
THEM, and guarantee to ehip you instru. 
mentsat @.00each. that would ordinarily 
COST YOU OVER TWICE AS MUCH, Write 
for FREE Catalogue No. 25 
CHICAGO HOUSE WRECKING CO, 
West 35th and Iron Sts,, CHICAG 




















Send us your addreg# 
and we will show you 
how to make @3aday 


absolutely sure; we 


3 
furnish the y and teach you free, you work in 


the locality where you live. Send us your address and we will 
ain the business bo ally, eoiee mber we guarantee a clear profit 

f & forevery. day absolutely sure, Write at ones. 
HOVAL MANCEACTURING c0., Box 875, wetroit, Micis 
Bond Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS Booklet on patente sent free. 


Patent Your Improvements and Make Money Out of Them, 


PATENT 


exjl 








Royal E. Burnham, Attorneya-at- 
Iaw and Solicitor of Patents, #24 





book free, 
references. 


48-page 
highest 


| W. T. FITZGERALD & CO., Washington. D. © 
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Twenty-Five Hundred Strong ~¢ 













Why not place 
your Mid:Winter 
Order with us? 


We Await Your Orders ens atts 

during 

Each employee thoroughly trained to attend to his or her special — 
part of your order in the quickest possible time and without mistake. February? 


Look ahead— 
‘Better begin by 
filling out 
coupon below. 


SAVE YOUR EYES 
Write for: pe cial 


Not only best goods at lowest prices, but PROMPT SHIPMENTS 
are largely responsible for our immense and stili rapidly increasing 
business. Ninety-seven out of every hundred orders are shipped within 

3 days after being received and thousands are shipped the same day. ~ 


Don’t you think it would pay you to trade with us? From our large 
catalogue you can buy every: 
CUT OUT THIS COUPON . 

Send for Catalogue TODAY and get ready for Spring ‘fixing up.” thing you _ need at wholesale 
Montgomery Ward & Co., Chicago. prices. Fili out the coupon 
Enclosed find 15 cents, for which please send me Catalogue No. 72. and send it with 1S cents 
a for our catalogue TODAY 
SN eS een —you wili more than save 
your money on the first 

a order you send us. 


i Montgomery Ward &°Co., Chicago 
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CASH FOR YOUR The High Price of Goall 
farm, home, business, or other is the cause of much present anxiety but there is a | W 0 od- Sawi Ng 0 utfit 
property (no matter where located | practival way of overcoming it to some extent. 
or how large or small) may b= ob- | wan ae Seen eee Gee j sg 
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it over and write for catalogue. ere os ati ae 2 
an —_ Reduced Wholesale Prices | * ess es sPasPesPooke ’ 
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WE DRILLING c.H. CRIMM, “Rutland, vt. 
[ Machines | 4-1-1 eee bieeeleleeieleleieieleieieleleieleleleleleleeleieleteieters 


Over 70 sizes and styles, for drilling elther deep or 
shallow wells .n any kind of soil or rock. Mounted ———$<—_—_———— 


on wheels or on sills, With engines or horse powers, & lye Har 


Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can 
am Ciod Crusher and Leveler 
6666666 |..2... "4 


Operate them easily. Send for catalog. 
, or py ON TRIAL 
to smoke meat in a few hours with 


WILLIAMS BROS., Ithaca, N. ¥. 
To be returned at my expense if not satisfactory. 
KRAUSER’S LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. | Agents 

















We were we ving Page Colled Wire Fence many 
eare before any other fence company, now in ex- 
stence, was in business. We are weaving it yet. 


PAGE wov EN WIRK FENCE CO,, ADRIAN, MICH, 
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| = pe ~ A MACHINE Made fro 1 t. ckory wood, Delici " yn eart! Veal mal valk- 
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Look at our old fences after years of service; i and wrought iron 
our new ones will stand just as well because -_ _ — — ~indestructible. 
every partis Hard Steel. Send for catalogue. Catalog and Booklet, An Ideal Havvew, ” by Henry Stewart, mailed free. 


t ss aastiinty 
=H 16 to 35 15 Cents Por. Rods The Hard Stee! Wire Fence Company, I deliver free on board at New York, Chicago, Columbus, Louisville, Kausas City, Minneapolis, Sen Francisco, etc. 
Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. Address DUANE H. NASH. SOL MANUPACTURER a MILLINGTON, NEW JERSEY: 
PLEASE MENTION THIS PAPER, 
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i [WINCHESTER] 


Strictiy new, rfect, Semi - Hardened 

Steel Sheets, 2 feet wide, 6 feet long. The 

best Roofing, Siding or Celling you ean use. 

Noexperience necessary to lay it. An 

ordinary hammer or hatchet the only 

tools you need. We furnish nails free 
“LEADER” FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS. 
For uniformity of ioading, evenness of pattern, strong shooting qualities 
and all-round superiority, Winchester Factory Loaded “Leader’’ Shells 
excel. The next time you buy, insist upon having these shells. : : : 3 
THEY ARE THE SHELLS THE CHAMPIONS SHOOT. 
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and paint roofing two sides. Comes 
either flat, corrugated or “V” crimped. 


‘ ” Delivered free of ail charges to all points 
p best —nothing ts t avd as good.” For strength and in the U. S..enst of the Mississippi River 


u ity the Frost Hard Spring Steel Fence has no 
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uine Coll re te for catalogue 
fro: 8T WIRE FENCE CO., Cleveland, 0. AT $2. 25 PER SQUARE 
Prices to other tate, op eat Bastten: A are means 100’ 
square feet. rite for free Catalogue No. 
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